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ALL ADVERTISING IS LOCAL 


ence in buying products advertised in magazines has 


Seventy-two per cent of Canadians 15 years of age 
and over, a total of 6,620,000, said they had read one 


or more of 11 magazines in Canada in a recent survey. 


These magazine readers are the good custom- 
ers of the good stores in every city, town and 
village in Canada. The advertising they read 
in magazines is LOCAL advertising conducted 


simultaneously in all parts of the country. 


They trust magazine advertising because long experi- 


convinced them of their quality and value. 

The $10 million that manufacturers and distributors 
invest in magazine advertising each year is a power 
and a force behind the sale of merchandise carried by 


every retailer. 


Mr. Retailer, it is YOUR advertising. It is designed to 


move merchandise from YOUR shelves. 


You may harness this force fully when you tie in your 
store and window displays with the colorful advertise- 


ments appearing currently in magazines in Canada. 


Inserted by Saturday Night a member of 


The Magazine Advertising Bureau of Canada 


21 Dundas Square 


- Toronto 1 
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“LEITZ”’ 


Lightweight 


PRISM BINOCULARS 


INCOMPARABLE 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 


DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
BY THE MAKERS OF THE 


“LEICA” 


WORLD-FAMOUS 
CAMERA 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


WALTER A. CARVETH LTD. 


Scientific Instruments 
431 YONGE ST. TORONTO 









Colorful 
Calypso 


Singer 


For a unique vacation. . . 


Here are Hindu temples, Moslem 
mosques . . . golden beaches and lilting 
calypso rhythms — a kaleidoscope of 
color and fun, all set against a backdrop 
of the British Union Jack. 

Wide selection of accommodations 
Easily reached by sea or air—the cur- 
rency is devalued in your favor! 


TRINIDAD & TOBAGO 
TOURIST BOARD?:",2/ Sa'r 


Information from the Trade Com- 
missioner for Trinidad & Tobago, 

37 Board of Trade Bldg., Mont- 
real or see your TRAVEL AGENT. 
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THE CANADIAN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


Established 1887 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Cover: Three adoring cherubs acclaim the Child Jesus 
in this French sculptor’s version of the Nativity in 
Chartres Cathedral, near Paris. One of France's most 
beautiful Gothic structures, it is also one of her most 
important historical monuments. It was here that 
Henry of Navarre, after years of religious wars to gain 
his throne, chose to be crowned Henry IV of France. 
On his European tour last year Canada’s No. | por- 
traitist Yousuf Karsh had to obtain Special permission 
for this photograph from the Société de Beaux Arts. 
He had to put up special scaffolding and take his 
photographs in a noon hour. Says Karsh: “According 
to the people of Chartres, these are very recent works. Early 16th century!” 
Old or new, they still express the ageless Christmas spirit—Photo by Karsh. 
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of a Sunohine 


There’s a tough winter coming 

.. reserve a place in the sun 
NOW. Enjoy a Caribbean inter- 
Iude aboard the lovely new 
Caronia or the magnificent 
Mauretania. Sunny sports decks, 
swimming .pools, mansion-size 
lounges, comfortable state- 
rooms, pre-release movies, a 
seagoing nightclub with Broad- 
way stars...and truly wonder- 
ful food and attentive Cunard 
service. 


MAURETANIA 


JAN. 18...N. Y. to Nassau, 
Kingston, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Havana. 


Ta Gays... $373.00 up* 


FEB. 3...N. Y. to St. Thomas, 
Martinique, Barbados, Grenada, 
la Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, 
Kingston, Havana. 


18 days..... $520.00 up* 


FEB. 24...N.Y. to St. Thomas, 
Martinique, Port of Spain, Gre- 
nada, La Guaira, Curacao, Cris- 
tobal, Port-au-Prince, Havana. 


18 days - $520.00 up* 


MAR. 17...N. Y. to Port-avu- 
Prince, Curacao, La Guaira, 
Havana, Nassau. 


14 days..... $404.00 up* 
All rates quoted are 
in Canadian dollars 






For reservations 
see your local travel 
agent or 


CUNARD DONALDSON 
LIMITED 


Cor. Bay & Wellington 








Toronto 
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A Record of Investment Booklet 


for easy. 
convenient 
reference 


all 






The periodical valuation and 
analysis of your holdings enables 
you to determine accurately your 
current investment position and, in 

some cases. to make certain changes that 
will strengthen your investment portfolio, 
We suggest that once a year you mail 

a list of your holdings to us in order that 
we may advise you regarding current 


values and submit a detailed analysis. 





Dominion SECURITIES _ 
CORPN. LIMITED = 


Established 1901 


Q HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


= 50 hing Street West, Toronto, Canada 


MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 


SIR ERNEST MacMILLAN, Conductor 


MESSIAH 


Tues. & Wed., 8 p.m. DEC. 26 - 27 at Massey Hall 


Audrey Farnell, Soprano Reginald F. Heal, Tenor 
Nellie Smith, Contralto James Milligan, Bass 


TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SEATS NOW Tickets are a delightful Christmas Gift 


CANADIAN CLUBS MEET 


met in London, Ont., to discuss the speaking programs for the next two years. 
4mong those attending were: (front row, left to right) Mrs. Ralph Carter, To- 
ronto; Mrs. Philip Dunfor Vontreal member of the National Administration 
Committ \f R. J. Currie, president London Women's Canadian Club 
B vif Ww’. M Ottawa, national director; R. F. Chisholm, president 
Toror Ven's Can Cluh; René Perrault, Montreal, chairman of national ex- 

‘ D. B. Cru Vontreal, and J. G. Hughes, president London club. 











Executive of the Association of Canadian Clubs 
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Civil Defence Coordinator: The Life- 
guard, 


OTTAWA VIEW 





SN's CHRISTMAS AWARDS 












L. B. PEARSON, External Affairs J.J. MCCANN, Minister of Nation: , 
Minister: The Man of the World. Revenue: The General Practitione 
DouGLas ABBoTT, Finance Minis- 
ter: The Man of Means. 
EDOUARD  RINFRET, — Postmaster- 
General: The Man of Letters. 
Maurice Dupe tessis, Premier of 
Quebec: The Man in the Iron Mask. 
i? 
; BROOKE CLAXTON, Defence 
¥. Minister: The Minstrel Boy 
' | DonatpD Gorpon, CNR President 
% The Iron Horse. 
“fa es Lestie Frosr, Premier of Ontari 
The PC’s Frozen Asset. 
GEORGE DREW, PC leader: The Jor SMALLWoop, Premier of New 
Man of Parts. foundland: Our Benjamin. - 
C. D. Howe, Trade Minister: The ERNEST MANNING, Premier of A 
Grey Eminence berta: The Nouveau Riche. 
J. W. PickersGitt, Executive As- Mrs. ELLEN Fairctoucn (Pt 
sistant to the PM: Man Friday. Hamilton West): The Lad\v ot 
Louis St. LAurReENT, Prime Minis- House. 
ter: Kingpin. 
STUART GARSON, Justice Minister 
King of the Royal Mounted. 
DouGLAS CAMPBELL, Premier ot 
Manitoba: King Canute. 
G. R. Pearkes (PC, Nanaimo): 
The White Knight. 
JAMES SINCLAIR (L, Coast-Capila- 
no): The Knight Errant. 
JOHN DIEFENBAKER (PC, Lake 
Centre): The Village Hampden. 
ART SMITH (PC, Calgary West): 
The Lone Ranger. nat 
—All drawings by John C 
PAUI MARTIN, Minister 
Health: The Medicine Man ' 


Miss CHARLOTTE WHITTON: Th 
Lady with the Blowtorch. 


CAMILLIEN Houpe, Mayor of Mon 


real: The Poor Man’s Fridolin. 
J. M. MAacDoNNELL (PC, Greet 
wood): The Thin Man. 


M. J. Cotpwett (CCF, Rosetow! 
Biggar): The Thinker. 
E. D. Futton (PC, Kamloops): 
The Old Man of the Mountains. ’ 
DonaLp FLEMING (PC, Eglinton): 
The Happy Warrior. 


MaJ.-GEN. F.F.WORTHINGTON, 
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Reflection at Christmas 1950 


THE proclamation by President 
Truman that “a national emergency 
exists,” and that “we are in great 
danger of war” was not exactly the 
kind of Christmas greeting the 
world had been hoping for. First 
reactions in Canada contained ele- 
ments of depression and _ dis- 
quietude. More thorough analysis 
of the world forces now in fateful 
motion may provide some reassur- 
ance. But it is not exactly a care- 
free era of joyous abandonment we 
are experiencing at Christmastide 
1950. 

Many Canadians, perhaps most 
Canadians, are loyal to the United 
Nations ideal, and are prepared to 
“go along” with the USS. all, or 
nearly all the way in its method of 
current resistance to aggression. 
Some will say we have little choice. 
Others will urge that whatever we 
may privately feel, a solid front of 
the North Atlantic allies is impera- 
tive. 


Varied Reactions 


If the first reaction to President 
Truman's address included ele- 
ments of apprehension, they arose, 
I fancy, from at least three causes. 

The fact that the U.S. feels it 
necessary to take such drastic steps 
argues that the leaders, having duly 
weighed the possibility of domestic 
criticism, feel that the world situa- 
tion is, in fact, grave. 

A second point is that some peo- 
ple believe that an increase of arm- 
aments must lead to war: that mili- 
tary powers in possession of power- 
ful engines and shiny new gadgets 
cannot withstand the propensity to 
try them out. This is an argument 
which I do not personally follow. 

Third, granting the U.S. a will 
to world peace, some nervous Ca- 
nadians fear that they have come 
into the role of leader of the free 
peoples of the world too quickly; 
and that their inexperience in world 
diplomacy may result in them 
stumbling into a World War they 
do not desire. 


Calculated Risks 


The risk that expansion of U.S. 
armament will stimulate rearma- 
ment in the Communist world and 
may even provoke the Communists 
to precipitate action in Europe and 
elsewhere is obviously present. It is 
one of the gambles the North At- 
lantic alliance must take. An evil 
must be weighed against a worse 
evil. If rearmament threatens to 
lead to war, this must be offset 
against a knowledge that weakness 
surely leads to submission. 

There is a good chance, I think, 
that rearmament will not increase 
the danger of war. When lawless- 
ness has to be put down—as it had 
to be in the western states—the 
strengthening and equipping of po- 


lice forces does not mean that the 
police will provoke an unnecessary 
clash with unruly forces just to try 
out the new weapons. 

Nations with aggressive inten- 
tions are more likely to fight when 
their own armaments reach a power 
peak, it is true. But the hope of col- 
lective security, the intention of the 
free nations, is to confront a pos- 
sible enemy with such a show of 
power that he will back down when 
he weighs the consequences of un- 
leashing another global conflict. 

This is old straw from which I 
have no hope of threshing further 
grain. But at every milestone, such 
as that reached in the Truman 
emergency proclamation, respon- 
sible citizens are prone to glance 
back along the path we have 
chosen. 


Revived Convictions 


In the bitterest days of the Sec- 
ond World War, many _ people 
swore they would never again lapse 
into a state of mental and physical 
unpreparedness such as that dis- 
played in the 1930’s. Many of us 
accepted, then, the idea that only 
the strong could hope to be free. 

Looked at in this perspective, the 
recent Canadian steps toward 
higher defence expenditures were 
merely a rev.val of that war-born 
conviction. The Truman announce- 
ments are of the same nature. The 
U.S. plans are so colossal that a 
nation like ourselves, sharing the 
North American continent, and in- 
timately tied in with U.S. strategy. 
cannot escape further speeding-up 
of detence preparations. 

The weak-hearted may quail at 
the prospect of a rearmament 
race. The self-centred, easy-going 
people will begrudge the cost. Re- 
armament by the tree nations of 
the worlc will not be enough. It 
needs proportionate and _ parallel 
efforts in the direction of peace by 
Statesmanship and magnanimity, 
coupled with firmness in basic 
principles. 

So much is at stake that people 
everywhere may well offer, among 
their Christmas petitions, a prayer 
tor loftier moral and ethical leader- 
ship. The capacity of the North 
Atlantic alliance to produce weap- 
ons of frightful destruction may 
well make the stoutest aggressor 
shiver. If it is coupled with charac- 
ter and wisdom, all may yet be well. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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Canadian Government 


Municipal 


and 


Corporation Securities 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Orders executed on all 


Stock Exchanges 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Toronto Montreal 
Ottawa Hamilton 


Winnipeg 
London, Ont. Kitchener 


Vancouver 


Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 


New York Halifax 


Omission? 


YOUR REVIEW of Canadian authors 
and books for 1950 (SN, Oct. 31) 
made one serious omission: “Unrevis- 
ed and Unrepented” by the Rt. Hon 
Arthur Meighen This book by a 
very great Canadian, and one of out- 
standing scholastic ability, is a master- 
piece of Churchillian English .. . It 
is worthy of study for all who are 
interested in Responsible Government, 
correct parliamentary procedure, and 
the history of our country for the past 
forty vears . 


Ottawa, Ont M. PENMAN 


@ “Unrevised and Unrepented” was 
reviewed in SATURDAY NIGHT’s Front 
Page in the January 3, 1950, issue. 


Invest in Canada 


ON THE subject of “Investment in 
Canada by Canadians” much has been 
written and said. 

In a recent U.S. magazine, Mr 
Maurice Angly of Houston, Texas, re- 
ferring to a chartered plane trip to 
Vancouver, BC, in 1946, gives details 
of a purchase by eight Texans of “the 
world’s largest shingle mill.” He states 
“We sold the mill a year and a halt 
later for three times what we paid tor 
it. 

Food for thought for Canadian fi- 
nanciers! 


Toronto, Ont. E. S. LINDABURY 


Pact with the Devil? 


YOU will probably dismiss this letter 
as rant, but it represents the opinions 
tormed in the bush by one man with 
little access to sources of information 
other than SATURDAY NIGHT and a 
daily newspaper. 

When you write of “The Chinese 
puzzle” I cannot see in what the puzzle 
consists (SN, Dec. 12). The Chinese 
have been perhaps secretive, but not 
inconsistent. When Mr. Pearson speaks 
of finding a “modus vivendi with the 
Communist powers of Asia” he is cer- 
tainly following in the footsteps of 
Chamberlain who tried hard to find a 


Quebec London, Eng. 





modus vivendi with the fascist powers 
of Europe at the expense of Czecho- 
Slovakia (our concession would be 
Korea). He will fail as Chamberlain 
failed, because neither Nazis nor Com- 
munists will be content for long with 
less than everything, because it is not 
possible to make a mutually advan- 
tageous pact with the Devil... . 

Is it thinkable that we can negotiate 
successfully with Mao when we can- 
not negotiate with Russia? 


Capreol, Ont L. A. GILBERT 


Old King’s College 


RE RIDLEY COLLEGE caption 
(SN, Nov. 14), you are badly astray. 
King’s College School was founded in 
1788 and thus is one hundred vears 
older than Ridley 

Halifax, NS W. L. MUIR, MD 


@ The « aption writer became for a 
moment over-enthusiastic for Ridley’s 
ancient traditions. Several thousands 
of coptes had heen run off before we 


caught the error 


Jack or Red? 
RE SETTING tor Christmas table and 
vour caption reference to “jackpine” 
(SN, Dec. 12), I believe you will find 
the jackpine is red pine. 
Toronto, Ont P. I. MURRAY 





—i. taton Co 


TABLE SETTING: A question raised. 
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CRUISE 


/ ON THE 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA” 


Here is an incomparable holiday at 
sea—rest and relax or play to your 
heart's content! Mammoth sports decks 
... sumptuous lounges... planned en- 
tertainment . . . Al Donahue’s music 
in the nightclub . . . beautiful pool 

. delectable food and faultless 
Furness service. Every stateroom has 
s ae : its own private bath. Best of all, 
1 nt GRRE everything is included in the low 

: : : : P round-trip fare. 


js PUM oyst 
its BUDS: 


SPECIAL 7-DAY CRUISES 
to Bermuda-Nassau 
January 13 and 27 

$168 and up 


Regular Sailings between 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


New York and Bermuda 
ROUND TRIP $131.25 up TURNEDS BERMUDA LINE 
315 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 


@ FURNESS LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA 








BERMUDA at its best.... 


| 
Deesdene WMauor 
SMITH’S PARISH—BERMUDA 


The most beautiful and complete waterfront estate in Bermuda, offers 
luxurious accommodations at moderate rates. Write direct for illus- 


trated booklet or consult your travel agent. 
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SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
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/ The chapel is comm« dious, convenient, beautifully 
\ 
4) ind appropriately app inted Equipped with pipe 
f | t The chapel is completely Air-( onditioned. 
0 

| 4) | = : / 

| / CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 
\ 30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


PRIVATE PARKING HYland 4938 
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COLLEGE 


Shortest and Surest Method’ 


MATRICULATION—GRADES IX-Xill 


Enrolment now in progress for Fall Term Individual instruction — Small study groups — 
lation ond secretarial course—Telephone MI. 2073 


Combined matricy 


84 Leieaeatatah AVENUE WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 
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LETTERS 
Sympathy 


IN YOUR editorial “The Alpine Trag- 
edy,” (SN, Nov. 28) you remark: 
“The sympathy of Canadian Christians 
of all denominations will go out to 
those who have been bereaved by the 
tragic accident which killed half a 
hundred French-Canadian Roman 
Catholic pilgrims and the Canadian 
airplane crew—” You may, sir, extend 
sympathy to the bereaved and the sor- 
rowing in the name of all Canadian 
citizens, Christians and Jews. 

Does one ask of a friend in need, 
“Where do you worship?” 
Halifax, NS. Morris JACOBSON 


Picture Credit 


RE YOUR article on St. Dunstan’s 
College (SN, Dec. 5), the picture [of 
the college] was taken by the writer 


. [of] Paul’s Flying Service... I 
trust that you will editorially give 
proper credit to Paul's Flying Service. 


Charlottetown, PEI. E. PAUL SHARPE 


Electioneering Drama 
1 WAS INTERESTED in your editor- 
ial “This Is Not Drama” (SN, Dec. 
12). I have long wondered whether 
dramatized broadcasting was prohibit- 
ed as part of a political campaign— 
especially since the last federal elec- 
tion when a prominent Montreal actor 
was featured regularly in a series ot 
broadcast talks under an assumed 
name and quite plainly was trying to 
persuade electors to vote Liberal. His 
homey talks were directed to the “or- 
dinary man,” as only an actor can put 
over such boloney. The re: gulation has 
another hole in it that needs filling. 


Montreal, Que. ROBERT FISHER 


Jesuits’ Lost Books 
RECENTLY, in an article entitled 
“A Tale of Lost Treasure,” I wondered 
what had become of two little books, 


looted from Fort Ste. Marie of the 
Hurons in 1649. One was a New 
Testament in Latin, which had _ be- 


longed to Father Jean de Brebeuf; the 
other, a book of devotion, the prop- 


erty of Father Charles Garnier. Five 
years later, in the Iroquois country, 
these books were given to Father 


Simon LeMovyne, by the warrior who 
had brought them trom Huronia, and 
had cherished them as memorials of 
the martyrs. Father LeMoyne brought 
them back to Quebec. 7 


Although the Jesuit Order was sup- 
pressed by the Pope in 1773, the 
Quebec Residence continued in being 
until the death in 1800 of Father 
Cazot, the last survivor of the Order’s 
missionary era in early Canada. What 
happened to the Library? Had the 
Government taken it over? If so, I 
fancied that the little books might still 


be hidden in the archives or Library 
of the Province of Quebec. 
Mr. Douglas Barlow, of Quebec, 


douses that theory. He has a Greek- 
Latin lexicon which formerly belonged 
to Judge Aylwin, who was Solicitor- 
General for Lower Canada in the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine Ministry, 1842- 
1848. On the fly-leaf, in) Aylwin’s 


handwriting, is the following note: 
“This book belonged to the celebrated 
French critic Ménage. (Gilles Ménage, 
1613-1692.) It was “bequeathed by him 
to the Jesuits of Paris, and by them 
sent to their college at Quebec (circa 
1720). Upon the suppression of the 
Order their library at Quebec was 
given up to pillage, and many of the 
books were sent to the snuff-makers 
as useless papers. The late Mr. Borgia 
rescued this volume and many others 
from destruction, and I purchased the 
book from him in 1836.” 

Clearly the chance of discovering 
the two little books, valuable for their 
association with the Jesuit martyrs, is 
a vanishing quantity. 
Ont. arie 


Toronto, MIDDLETON 


Naumberg Winners 
IN A RECENT “Distaff” item you 
have Betty-Jean Hagen as the first 
Canadian to win the Naumberg award. 
Permit me to correct you on this. In 
1949, at the previous award, Lorne 
Munroe not merely won the award 
but was declared the sole recipient out 
of 136 contestants. He is a Winnipeg- 
born bov and is now cellist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony. 
Man. 


THEN AND NOW 


APPOINTMENT 


George Prudham, Edmonton build- 
ing contractor and Liberal MP for Ed- 
monton West, has been swern in as 
Minister of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys. (see National Round-Up). 


HONORS 


Thomas W. Harpur, University of 
Toronto, and James Hutchings Tay- 
lor, McMaster University, Hamilton, 
have won Ontario’s two Rhodes schol- 
arships for 1951. 


Winnipeg, WALLACE R. MUNROE 


RETIREMENT 


Lieut.-Commander Charles P. Ed- 
wards, ©MG, is retiring as Deputy 
Minister of Transport for Air Services, 
after 41 vears of government service 
It is believed he will be retained as 
a special adviser in the field of tele- 
communications to Transport Minister 
Lionel Chevrier. He has played a lead- 
ing role in the development of air 
services throughout Canada. 


DEATHS 


Dr. Daniel Buchanan, 70, former 
Dean of the Facultv of Arts and Sci- 


ence at UBC: in Vancouver. 


Archibald Morgan Allen, 54, well- 
known in Edmonton sports circles; in 
Edmonton. 


Edward Douglas Gooderham, 67, 
Toronto financier; at his home, after 
some months of ill health. 


Arthur Veitch White, 79, noted en- 
authority on 

Waters; in 
a Short illness. 


gineer, recognized as an 
power and 


loronto after 


international 


Mrs. G. Grossman, 59, prominent in 
Ottawa social work: in Ottawa after 
a brief illness. 
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The Ultimate Reserve 


THE idea that a weapon of great efficacity, such 
as the atom bomb, has much chance of remaining 
unused in any important conflict where the issue 
is uncertain seems to us to be quite unrealistic. 
The pressure of public opinion in the nation whose 
troops are bearing the brunt of the fighting is 
bound to become, pretty vigorous, and when it 
does it will not be resisted for long by the nation’s 
authorities. The atom bomb is to the United States 
precisely what the vast manpower of its own 
people and its satellites is to Russia—the ultimate 
reserve which is counted upon to turn the balance 
in the desired direction. And the atom bomb can 
be brought into play much more easily than the 
ultimate manpower reserves, a fact which makes 
it fairly certain that it will be brought into play. 

The association of Russia, itself a nation of 
190 millions, with the enormous manpower re- 
sources of China and ultimately of other Asiatic 
countries has radically changed the military rela- 
tionship between the countries whose strength is 
in their economic development and those whose 
strength is in their human potential. Throughout 
the nineteenth century the over-populated Oriental 
countries were practically helpless against a 
wealthy country which could blockade their ports 
and cut them off from external supplies. But with 
their manpower already equipped, and capable of 
renewing its equipment, from sources which are 
within the great land mass of the Eurasian con- 
tinent, the situation is profoundly altered, as the 
present situation in Korea abundantly shows. 
Control of the sea has done us little good in that 
peninsula. We may yet avoid having to use the 
atom bomb in the present critical situation, but 
there will be other and equally critical situations 
in which its use will be demanded with equal 


and even greater urgency. 


The Festival of Giving 


CHRISTMAS is the anniversary of the birth of 
One who, more than anyone else in the whole 
record of the human race, was the supreme Giver, 
who gave Himself for mankind. That is why 
Christmas is the festival of giving. To all those 
who celebrate it in that spirit it is still the great 
day of the year. 

The trouble with us in this middle of the twen- 
tieth century is that we do not think of it in that 
spirit. We think it is an occasion on which we are 
entitled to receive. We are disappointed and 
aggrieved because we do not receive what we 
think we are entitled to—an income that will 
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purchase everything that it purchased a year ago 
and a lot more, a social position a little further 
ahead of the Joneses, a free medical service that 
will make us feel better than we did when we 
Were twenty, a television set that will bring every- 
thing worth seeing into our drawing room for 
the turning of a dial. Above all we are disap- 
pointed and aggrieved because we do not receive 
a world of peace and justice—our kind of peace, 
and justice On our terms. 

The Birth that we celebrate now, and that took 
place nineteen and a half centuries ago, gave us 
no right or title to any of these things. It brought 
us one kind of peace and one kind only—the 
peace that comes of being at one with God, of 
doing “the will of Him that sent Me.” We can 
have that peace, by doing that will. When we 
have it, it cannot be taken from us, not by the 
Koreans, not by the Chinese Communists, not 
by Joseph Stalin himself. It is beyond time and 


space. It is deeper than the deepest submarine, 
higher than the most soaring strato-cruiser. The 
atom bomb cannot shatter it. On the other hand 
the United Nations voting unanimously from now 
to doomsday cannot confer it. It is not a by- 
product of democracy. It cannot be guaranteed 
by any constitution, or enforced by any law. It is 
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PASSING SHO 


THE Republican-Southern Democrat coali- 
tion in the U.S. Congress is being called the 
Republocrats, which might give Mr. Drew 
an idea for changing his party’s name to the 
Progservatives. 





“Many people who are always yearning 
for immortality don’t know what to do with 
themselves on a rainy afternoon.” — Wilf 
Bennett in Vancouver Province. 

But surely it won't rain in heaven. 


“The A-bomb is a last resort”.—Ralph 
Bunche at Oslo. 

Well, we sure don’t Know of any resort 
that’s any last-er. _ 


Mount Etna has been emitting a “deafen- 
ing whistle”. The naughty wolf! 


Who says this “bone bank” idea of the 
Canadian medicos is new? Why, our dog— 


Never put off till next Christmas what 
it’s too late to do this Christmas. 


We don’t know whether Margaret Tru- 
man sings flat, but to our ear her father oc- 
casionally sounds a bit sharp. 


From a letter in a Victoria newspaper 
we learn that Christian Scientists are exempt 
trom the BC health insurance tax. Fair 
enough; they aren't really in BC. 


Canada, savs Mr. Chevrier at the end of 
a discussion of the recent railway strike, “is 
on the march.” She had to be for nine 
days, but she hopes not again. 


“Evacuation of All Korea Not Necessar- 
ily Appeasement” says an Ottawa Journal 
headline. No, you don’t appease a lion by 
running away from it. 


It has been discovered that the mainten- 
ance staffs of the Winnipeg public schools 
get two cost-of-living bonuses. Probably 
they are living double lives. 


Lucv savs she wonders whether atomic 
physicists tend to go Left because they are 
atomic physicists, or whether scientifically- 
inclined Leftists tend to go in for atomic 
phy sics because thev are Leftists 
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not even, we fancy, automatically attainable by 
joining any church. 

Viewed in this light, Christmas 1950 is just as 
good a Christmas as any other. Viewed in any 
other light it is likely to look like a pretty poor 
affai 


Truman’s New Emergency 


WE IN CANADA are not well placed to judge 
the circumstances that led President Truman to 
make his verv solemn broadcast last Friday. He 
clearly believed that the U.S. could not make the 
required defence effort without the psychological 
stimulus and the physical controls which only a 
“national emergency” could justify. No one in 
Canada can say he was wrong. The problem for 
us Is to review our own policies in the light of the 
new U.S. measures 

Canada has emphasized all along that the re- 
armament drive is a long-term proposition. We 
must be prepared to maintain it for five years, or 
ten vears. or—as Mr. Claxton said—for a gener- 
ation. Mr. Truman’s emphasis was on the need for 
a great and immediate increase in U.S. armed 
strength. Considering the weakness of the U.S. 
as the main buttress of the Western alliance, Mr. 
Truman is certainly right to insist on that. The 
building-up of Western arms cannot wait. Can- 
ada. and all the NATO countries, will have to 
review their own efforts. The time-table of re- 
armament must be speeded up—Canada’s with 
the rest 

But nothing that Mr. Truman said persuaded us 
to forget the longer view. We do not vet believe 
war with Soviet Russia to be inevitable, even if it 
seems likelv. If it is not inevitable, then what is 
required of the Western allies is a very rapid 
build-up of strength, certainly: but not a panic 
rush at rearmament. We must build on found- 
ations which we can maintain for a generation. As 
we acquire strength we must use it as a shield for 
wise diplomacy, not as a substitute for diplomacy 

We are bound to welcome every increase in 
American strength. We must make a larger con- 
tribution to it ourselves. But we must also insist 
and repeat that the defence effort is to be made in 


a spirit of calm resolution which can endure with 


the vears. Swashbuckling gestures will either peter 
out or else bring on the very thing they are meant 
to stop. We need patient persistence 


Civil Service Pay 


MANY things might be said about the increase 
in civil service pay. The most mischievous and 


misleading of them were said by Mr. Percy Ben- 


gough, president of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. The increase. said Mr. Bengough, is “a 
serious step backward”, which “all working class 
people will regard with great apprehension.” At 
first sight vou would suppose that Mr. Bengough 
was concerned about the one serious danger of 
these increases: namely, that they mav encourage 
wage demands from other unions, which will 
merely add to the rising prices that labor unions 


worrving about so much 
Not a bit of it. Mr. Bengough objects because 
the hours of work have been increased from 36! 


veek. He drives his lesson right home, and 


‘ ts the full charm of his fool’s paradise, by 
speak of the “efforts of the working people 
thr thout Canada to gain a shorter working 

If tk Looking-Glass” view of our affairs 
pted by the labor unions, it would be a 


is thing for Canada. Canadians in near 


valk of life iT worried about rising 





—Castonguay, Ottawa 


WORLD WAR of ideas now on: 1. Norman Smith. 


prices, and this certainly includes the rank-and- 
file unionists. Prices are rising because the supply 
of goods is falling behind the demand. No amount 


‘ 


of clamor for price controls can change that fact. 
Nor can any number of controls increase the 
supply of goods. The only final answer is in- 
creased production. We feel pretty sure that most 
sensible trade unionists understand this very well. 
But not Mr. Bengough. He is still offering pie-in- 
the-skv: higher pay and shorter hours, more 
goods and less work. 

Mr. Bengough must have listened to President 
Truman’s broadcast last week. He, with other 
labor leaders, used it to bolster the demand for 
price controls. We hope he also took in what the 
President said about the need to produce more. 
The Canadian unions cannot afford leaders who 
don’t keep some hold on reality. 


Taking a World View 


IT IS a good thing for Canada that Canadians like 
I. Norman Smith of the Ottawa Journal can leave 
their home duties for a time and get around the 
world, when they bring back as intelligent a report 
of it as Mr. Smith has been bringing to the Cana- 
dan Clubs of eastern cities. We like Mr. Smith’s 
accent on the theme that people who have very 
little of this world’s goods must have a faith, a 
mysticism, to make up for their lack. That is a 
theme which is capable of being reversed; the 
poor peoples of the Orient may possibly think 
that we, the rich nations of the West, are but 
inadequately compensated by our riches for the 
faith, the mysticism, which those riches have 
taken from us 


Prognosticating Prime Minister 


CANADA'S Prime Minister was reported last 
week as stating that the odds were 50 to one 
against a general war breaking out within a certain 
stated number of months. This is a new kind of 
service for a Prime Minister to render to his 
country, but it is obviously a highly valuable one 
If it can be done one day it can surely be done 
every day. We think Mr. St. Laurent ought to 


issue a bulletin each weekday (or perhaps he could 


be permitted to take Saturday off with the rest of 


the civil service), at the firing of the noon gun, 
stating what the betting is on the prospect of war 
within three, six and 12 months. 

The government might even go further. Mr. 
St. Laurent might arrange with Mr. Abbott to sell 
insurance policies at the price named, as Lloyds 
is understood to do in England. This would be a 
great help to people with business commitments, 
travel projects, wedding plans and other designs 
likely to be interfered with by any major hostilities 
between Mr. Stalin and Mr. Truman. Of course 
if the information on which these quotations are 
based turned out to be wrong Mr. Abbott would 
have to draw on the Consolidated Fund to pay 
his losses; but on the other hand if the informa- 
tion is good the Treasury might make a lot of 
money. 


The Regional Factor 


CONSIDERING the way we choose our Cabinets 
it is remarkable that they turn out as well as they 
do. We do not intend any unkind reflections on 
Mr. George Prudham, who has just been appoint- 
ed Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys; but 
his appointment sharply underlines the difficulty 
facing any Canadian Prime Minister in the choice 
of Ministers. 

.Until now the only Alberta representative in 
the Cabinet was Senator James A. MacKinnon, 
who has served long and faithfully, and stayed on 
without portfolio until a new Alberta representa- 
tive could be chosen from the Commons. The 
choice was restricted to three men, none of whom 
had been in Parliament until the election of 1949. 
Mr. St. Laurent has picked the one he considered 
most likely to make good, and Mr. Prudham has 
joined the Cabinet. He is an Edmonton builder 
and we hear nothing but good of him. He prob- 
ably will be the first to recognize the anomaly of 
his appointment. He goes to head the department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, where a much 
more experienced parliamentarian, Ralph May- 
bank, has been carrying most of the responsibility 
during the interregnum when Dr. McCann joined 
the Mines Department to his portfolio of National 
Revenue. Mr. Maybank, it goes without saying, 
would have had a much stronger claim to the 
Cabinet post—if only he had been born in Alberta. 

The next difficult problem of provincial repre- 
sentation is likely to arise in British Columbia. 
Mr. Mayhew, who holds the BC seat as Minister 
of Fisheries, is an extremely conscientious man. 
No one will make him take a job easily as long 
as he doing it at all. But he also is elderly; and 
he would probably be ready to make way for a 
younger man. There are a number of able Liberal 
MP’s—most notably perhaps from Ontario—who 
might take his place if merit and experience were 
the only criteria. But Mr. Mayhew’s successor 
must come from British Columbia, which means 
that the Prime Minister has a harder choice. 

We are not contesting the desirability of having 
every part of Canada represented in the Federal 
Cabinet. Indeed this seems a national necessity 
But in view of that necessity we think some Cana- 
dians ought to be more grateful than they are 
for the relatively high standard of our ministers. 


In An Old Tradition 


WITH a perceptible undertone of regret Prof. 
D. C. Masters, in “Bishop’s University: The First 
Hundred Years” (Clarke Irwin, and the Sheffield 
Shop, Sherbrooke, $3), notes that while the in- 
stitution of that name at Lennoxville, Que., has 
perhaps been touched less than any other Cana- 
dian University in its teaching by American in- 
fluence, its student life has been considerably 
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Christmas Eve 


SO FAR and mild and soft it was— 
Yet all the lighted hillsides heard: 
“To you is born in Bethlehem Town 
A Saviour which is Christ the Lord!” 


And still, where fear and fury meet 

With flags of greed and hate unfurled, 

Love speaks to men this Christmastime 

God's Living Word, to save the world. 
BLANCHE POWNALL GARRETT 





affected. Cricket it seems disappeared early in the 
first war, and “Canadian football (which yearly 
becomes more American), hockey and basket- 
ball are the popular sports. 

But the institution, though imposing no tests on 
students, still adheres to its century-old tradition 
of an education “based on three main principles: 
Christian, humanistic and scientific.” The order 
is important. Bishop’s was founded in 1845 largely 
at the instance of Bishop Mountain, who is alleged 
to have been displeased because McGill had not 
only been recently secularized but had also ap- 
pointed his old enemy Dr. Bethune as Professor 
of Divinity. Whatever his motives he impressed 
on the new institution a character which it has 
maintained throughout a century in which there 
has been an overwhelming trend towards secu- 
larism and the 
entering a century in which that trend may be 
considerably Let it not be supposed, 
that Bishop's is opposed to modernism 
says Prof. Masters, 


physical sciences, and it is now 


changed. 
however, 
in the right places. It was, 
“the first university in Canada to admit women 


to its medical school”— formally in 1891, in- 
formally, by accepting one woman’s enrolment, 
in 1889. 


Happy is the university which has very little 
history. Prof. Masters has made interesting read- 
ing out of a chronicle somewhat devoid of major 
events beyond a few squabbles and a few fires. 
The book appears at a moment when the univer- 
sity is Starting on a new era under the principalship 
of a former Professor of English, Dr. Arthur 
Russell Jewitt, and the chancellorship of John 
Bassett, with John H. Molson as president of the 
Corporation and W. B. Scott (son of its great 
alumnus Canon Scott) as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee —an era which we believe will 
demonstrate that it is possible to be very well 
educated at a college that has no cyclotron. 





Peace and Goodwill Ltd. 


(“I must warn your readers to be chary of 
buying Christmas cards bearing the inscription 
‘Peace and Goodwill on Earth to All Men,’ unless 
they also carry the words, ‘Not issued by the 
British Peace Committee.’ "—Extract from a letter 
in the Middlesex County Times.) 


INSCRIPTIONS on a Christmas card 
For national dispersal 

4re fine; but it's extremely hard 
To make them universal, 


When really one would like to bash 
That mischief-making gremlin 
With pipe and handlebar-mustache 

Inhabiting the Kremlin. 


Unless you're simply off your head, 
Be local with your wishes: 

A blessing for the Chinese Red 
Would sound a bit seditious. 


So let us wish, forgetting spite, 
To all and sundry nations 
Goodwill (though qualified a mite) 
{nd Peace (with reservations). 
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Pre-Christmas Desk Cleaning 


Even a “Lost” Shakespeare Would Get a Minimum of Space 


As Writers Range Across the Canadian Scene 


by B. K. Sandwell 


THIS is the time of year when publishers work 
overtime and books pile up on reviewers’ desks, 
and only the most cursory reference can be 
granted to any of them. If a lost play by Shake- 
speare, equal to “Romeo and Juliet,” were dis- 
covered and published at this season, it might get 
columns of news space on the 
story of the discovery, but it 
would get very little serious 
criticism as a work of literary 
art. So here goes to clean off 
an over-loaded desk. 
Romuald Bourque is the 
mayor of Outremont, a Mont- 
real suburb whose population 
is a mixture of French Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews. He 
has a keen and imaginative 





mind, and his book “Our —Don McKague 
Century” (Editorial Asso- B. K. SANDWELL 
ciates, Montreal, $2) is 


full of good ideas for Canadians who wish to be 
un-hyphenated. But its contents consist wholly of 
speeches, and luncheon speeches at that, which 
makes for rather scrappy reading. 

Messrs. Lingard and Trotter continue the 
C.L.1.A. survey of “Canada in World Affairs.” 
covering 1941-4 (Oxford, $3). It is a chrono- 
logical record, avoiding so far as possible the 
purely military field and offering but little com- 
ment. Wel! indexed and documented, it provides 
the journalist and the student of public affairs 
with an invaluable handbook to the policies and 
utterances of the period. | am not sure that French 
Canada is as well covered as it should be: Mr. 
Duplessis is not mentioned, Mr. Liguori Lacombe 
is mis-spelled, and not a single French newspaper 
or review is quoted. 

Professor Soward picks up where these writers 
close, and does the volume for 1944-6. His han- 
dling of the manpower crisis in 1944 and of the 
Gouzenko revelations and their aftermath ts ex- 
cellent, though I am not sure that approval of 
some of the methods of the Royal Commission 
in the latter case is so universal as he suggests. 
Mr. Duplessis is not ignored in this volume 


A French History 

Clarke Irwin have complied with a suggestion 
made some months ago in this paper, and there 
is now an admirable English translation of 
Jean Bruchési’s “History of Canada,” made by 
R. W. W. Robertson ($3.50). Readers will re- 
member that the French original was 
not to readers in Quebec, who are apt to demand 
of their historians a somewhat ultra-patriotic tone, 
but to the more disinterested audience of France. 
It is of the first importance that English-speaking 
Canadians should realize the reaction set up in 
French Canadians by the knowledge that “if Can- 
ada were to be on the point of becoming French” 
(by racial origin of a majority of the population) 
“many English-speaking Canadians would pretet 
annexation’ ——which is another way of saving that 
racial and religious affinities would predominate 
over any distinctively Canadian patriotism. This 
fair, lucid and highly 
attitude to- 


addressed, 


book is a very s readable 
presentation of the Quebee French 
wards Contederation. 


It is Over a year now since we expressed in 


these columns our exuberant enthusiasm for Roger 
Lemelin’s latest novel of lower-bourgeois Quebec 
City life, “Les Plouffes.” That enthusiasm is re- 
newed, in all its pristine vigor, by perusal of Mary 
Finch’s translation, “The Plouffe Family” (Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart, $3.50). The translator’s task 
called for great resourcefulness and much delicacy 
of taste, and both calls have been met. The enor- 
mous vitality and Balzacian variety of the narra- 
tive, the high spirits of the author, the picturesque- 
ness of the material, make the book that rare 
thing among Canadian novels, a volume that holds 
one through a first reading through sheer delight 
in its action, and must be read again for deeper 
knowledge of its characters. It has made Mr. 
Lemelin “the youngest member ever elected to 
the Royal Society of Canada.” 

Professor H. A. Innis develops in “Empire and 
Communications” (Oxford, $3.25) the thesis that 
communication of ideas by the written or printed 
word is an essential factor in the life of an empire. 
His observations range from Egypt and Babylonia 
(for the Hebrews “the written letter replaced the 
graven image as an object of worship”) to the rise 
of the newspaper press. Professor Innis seems to 
distrust the rise of the written word to superiority 
over the spoken one. “All written works have 
dangerous implications to the vitality of an oral 
tradition and to the health of a civilization. 

‘It is written, but I say unto you’ is a powerful 
directive to Western civilization.” 


The Past of Cochrane 


“Northland Post” by Alice Marwick, who ap- 
pears to be her own publisher (Cochrane, Ont., 
$2.75 cloth, $2 paper), is a breezy vet careful 
account of the founding and growth of a now 
flourishing town where in 1907 there was nothing 
but wilderness, since the point of intersection of 
the T. & N.O. and the Transcontinental had not 
been decided on. The author’s work was made 
harder by the fact that all official records were 
destroyed by fire in 1911 and 1916, ond the 
memories of old-timers have had to be relied on 
with little opportunity for checking. Many of their 
tales are entertaining if not too completely reliable. 
An old SN contributor, O. T. G. Williamson, now 
PRO for the Ontario Northland Railway, has 
helped in the task, and a former Consolidated 
Press man, H. A. Wills, now publisher of the 
Cochrane newspaper (also called Northland Post), 
placed the files at Mrs. Marwick’s disposal. 

Public attention has been extensively called to 
one part of the admirable series of lectures deliv- 
ered to the RCMP and now published by the 
King’s Printer under the title “Law and Order in 
Canadian Democracy” (Ottawa, paper, 50c.). This 
is the section devoted to Communism and the 
Labor-Progressive party. But the whole book is 
a most useful and well-documented statement of 
the principles and limitations of police work in 
a democracy, and of the responsibilities of the 
ordinary citizen for the preservation of the peace. 
Democracy would be much safer in Canada if 
every Canadian were familiar with this little book. 
One of its points is that all citizens, and not the 
police alone, have responsibilities for the mainte- 
nance of peace and order. The idea that paying 
taxes is the limit of the citizen's duties towards his 
eovernment in a democracy is entirely erroneous. 
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IN FESTIVE MOOD: PANTOS 


—Ken Bel! 













































THE PRINCIPAL BOY is a girl and the principal 
female is a man! Nowhere except in the tradi- 
tional English pantomime is such nonsense. 

Pantomimes used to tour Canada—with such 
panto artists as Dan Leon, George Robey and 
Wee Georgie Wood—but not for 16 years. Then 
last Christmas Dora Mavor Moore and her New 
Play Society revived professional panto in Can- 
ada. Sponsored by the Riverdale Kiwanis, they 
did “Mother Goose” and packed Toronto’s Royal 
Alexandra Theatre for two weeks. 

This Christmas Night sees them in action again, 
with “Babes in the Wood and Bold Robin Hood.” 
An old panto, it was revised by Mavor Moore; 
stresses the “musjcal extravaganza” side. Singing 
the Principal Boy role is radio chanteuse Gisele, 
aided by Andrew MacMillan, the 10-man chorus 
and Maid Marian’s (Patsy O’Day) 20 attendants. 
Nor are the comedians forgotten. There’s Doug 
Romaine, Ron Leonard, Lou Jacobi (a hit in 
NPS’s “Spring Thaw”) and Peter Sturgess, loaned 
by Ottawa’s Canadian Repertory Theatre to play 
the Principal Dame. Director is Don Hudson, pro- 
ducer of the Army Show; music, Sammy Hersen- 
horen; dances, Boris Volkoff. 


MONTREAL is to get a professional panto this 
Christmas, too. It’s the “Mother Goose” that 
Toronto saw last year. Only it’s quite different. 
Radio comedians Wayne and Shuster are pre- 
senting it; have done a lot of tinkering with the 
original script. But Mother Goose will still be 
panto-ist Eric Christmas. The Goose will again be 
Jack Medhurst (NPS player). 

Principal Boy is Mae Craven. Mae played prin- 
cipal boys for a number of vears on the London 
(Eng.) stage before she married a doctor and 
came to live in London, Ont. Mother Goose’s 
son is Paul Kligman, a radio actor who has played 
with “Theatre Under the Stars” in Vancouver; 
Principal Girl is Torontonian Joan Fairfax: and 
the Demon is Ben Lennick of the Belmont Group 
Theatre, Toronto. 

Costumes were designed by Torontonian 
Everett Staples and sets by Johannes Heitinga 
who came to Toronto trom Holland some nine 
years ago and was responsible for some of last 
year’s CNE sets. After two weeks at His Majesty’s 
“Mother Goose” moves on to London, Ont. 


VANCOUVER Little Theatre is presenting its 
first panto, too—at the York Theatre. It’s “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” written by VLT’s Ian Dobbie 
and includes sketches in locally satirical vein. Mu- 
sic direction is by Richard A. Douglas; ballet by 
Mara McBirney whose troupe appeared in the 
Ballet Festival in Montreal. Mario Prizek is res- 
ponsible for the costumes and the Vancouver Art 
School designed and painted the sets. 

The Vagabond Players in New Westminster, 
BC, are playing a Christmas fantasy. They couldn't 
find just what they wanted and so five of the 
members concocted “Down With the Frost Giant.” 

Three children’s productions take to the boards, 
too. At Eaton’s Auditorium Dorothy Goulding’s 
Toronto Children Players repeat their earlier-in- 
December success of “The Christmas Star,” by 
Dorothy-Jane Goulding. 

At Hart House Theatre (Toronto), Josephine 
Barrington’s Juveniles play “Aladdin and His 
Wonderful Lamp.” Sets and costumes are by Doris 
Prosser, formerly connected with TUTS. And the 
choreography is by Gladys Forrester, dancer in 
“Red Shoes” and “One For the Road.” 

And in Ottawa the Junior Theatre presents 
“Toad of Toad Hill,” with music by J. Fraser- 
Simson. The Theatre’s Julia Murphy directed. 


TOP: Principal Boy Giséle, Ron Leonard (1) and 
Doug Romaine in the Toronto New Play Society's 
“Babes in the Wood and Bold Robin Hood.” 


BOTTOM: Principal Dame Eric (Mother Goose) 
Christmas and the Goose (Jack Medhurst inside) 
in’ Wayne and Shuster's “Mother Goose.” 
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NEW LEADERSHIP in world affairs comes from mighty U.S. and reborn India while top Reds huddle gloomily at distance in UN lounge.* 
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Old World Looks to New for Leadership 


by Willson Woodside 


On board Queen Mary. 


I CAN'T SPEAK of what Britain looked like to 
a traveller coming trom the Continent, because | 
arrived in a fog so thick that I didn’t see a building 
until we were just pulling into Victoria station—a 
real “pea-souper.” A couple of days ot this, along 
with English food and the return to rations and 
shortages, put me in a very depressed and critical 
mood 

Why couldn't the British end rationing, five 
vears after the war, if all the Continental countries 
could? How could they expect visitors to come 
back to the Festival of Britain if they offered them 
only a few grains of sugar for the breakfast cer- 
eal? Why didn’t they stir themselves and adopt 
the simple Silex way of making coffee, instead of 
offering such vile stuff and saving: “Oh, we can't 
make coffee, you know.”? 

How could they tolerate such dread- 
ful public eating places as the big Lon 
don chains? Why had they never made 
an effort to improve their heating sys- 
tems, instead of shivering before fire- 
places which sent most ot the heat up 
the chimney? What sense did it make 
to go along in this world, where 
everything that happens anywhere may 
affect one, with skeleton four- to six- 
page newspapers, and not enough of 
the better ones? 


SOME ot these reflections may seem 
petty. and be put down to bad humor. 
But there were mucn more important 
things which pointed to the dangers 
of the philosophy of accepting rations, 
“cuts” and restrictions, which seems 
to have gripped the country. I walked 
miles to see what rebuilding was going 
on, hunting up in particular a number 
of sites I had seen bombed in 1944 


the busy shopping streets of New Bond Street and 
Oxford Street, just as in 1946 

True, coming from Germany, London seemed 
to have suffered but slight bomb damage. A group 
of German politicians whom | met visiting the 
House of Commons, in fact expressed their amaze- 
ment at this. Had many of the bombed sites been 
rebuilt, they asked me. When I said they hadn't 


] 


the Germans remarked that there really hadn't 
been much damage then, had there? 

Phere are many scaffolds up for repair jobs, but 
most of them look as though they had been up fol 
a couple of years, and there was little sign of work 
going on—nothing at all of the feverish building 
effort one saw in Germany. Of course, the Ger- 
mans have a tar greater need tor new building 
But everyone in Britain talks about the great need 





for new housing, vet the Germans will build this 
vear two-thirds more houses than the British, as 
well as an immense number of stores, office build- 
ings, hotels, movie houses, operas, public build- 
ings, factories and railway stations 


IT DOESN'T TAKE long to find the reason for 
this. Controls and restrictive practices have British 
builders hog-tied. A simple question to a con- 
tractor putting up a halt-block-long, seven-story, 
steel-frame building opened up his anguished 
heart as though I had touched a release button. 
He didn’t know me and he didn’t want to know 
me, but he could tell me that there was nothing 
wrong with the builders of this country. What was 
wrong was the restrictions, that was all 

If thev’d leave the builders to do the building 
and the financiers to do the financing, 
and if the politicians would stick to 
politics, then you'd soon see a blankety 
lot of building going on. He grew 
purple when he talked of the forms 
there were to fill out for everything, 
and the things he wasn't allowed to do 
of his own initiative. 

He’s just put up a $2'4 million 
building for the U.S. Air Force in five 
and a half months. But working under 
British restrictions, this job of about 
the same value would take twelve 
months. And even at that, he boasted 
that he had non-union bricklayers 
who laid 1,000 to 1,500 bricks a day. 
With the wages they could make un- 
der his incentive svstem he claimed 
thev had no interest in the union 

He didn't know why I was interest- 
ed and he didn’t care, but he’d been 
a builder for 50 vears. Yet those 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 24 
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LAXITY in celebrating during the Christmas season shows in this eighteenth-century 


—WU.K.1.0. 


print. Spirit of bawdy riotousness prevailed on apprentice Boxing Day. 


The Old Man's Young at Christmas 


‘“‘When I Was a Boy We Didn’t Ask for Our Presents Till After Church .. . ” 


by Michael Barkway 


WHEN I was a boy,” said the Old Man, “Christ- 








is didn't start till after we'd been to church in 
e morning.” He was sitting in his usual high- 
dacked Wooden chair, and a group of friends were 


nd him with drinks and smokes. It was the 





ctor who started the talk about Christmas. 
I e depths of the over-stuffed chair that the 
Old Man despises, the doctor announced what he 
called “the commercialization of Christmas.” We 
ved in with our pet peeves. The broker—a 

ece tion to the Old Man’s circle 
i i ted o soon. The lawvyer—a 
younger man, who's quickly making a reputa- 
for himselt—said vou'd think the advertising 
c ented We a ybjected to drunken 
es shouting the carols that had once been 

sacred 


THE OLD MAN was silent, and he seemed to me 


choly. It was a shock when he referred 
s bovhood. Ever since I've known him—and 
ist four or five vears that I’ve seen 

Ne seems to Nave Deen stationary 

In a sical sense. | mean. Somehow you never 
Wing tron ~Vhood to old age 
But said Wh I was a bov, we didn't 
s s or th Iree or 
d bee to church on Cnhrist- 

I suppose it was different, then 
But ou know, we did get 
ne jolufication Was 
( rthday. | wond He sucked his pipe, 
] wonde tf todav’s children 
p i 

I A fidgetted. H said uneasily ‘Oh, 
nous * And sud- 
e changed Ihe Old 
M t of musing. He swore, which 
1) Ss I 0 ; SG not vO 





Christmas. The 


It’s thing but a commercial 

I ( \ savs, O s the 
I ypocrit Lal MOCAKeCTY Wwe evel 

And what Christmas is He 

Dash it. man, you know what the word 

WC is I de It's the feast of Christ. And 
the feast of Christ, vou can have all the 


an get drunk to vour Nearts 


content. But for heaven’s sake, not because it’s 
Christmas. Because you're gluttonous.” 

He sank back in his chair, and waved his arm. 
“Help vourself to a drink,” he said quietly. I felt 
a bit embarrassed: the lawyer looked it. The 
broker poured a drink. But the doctor wasn’t put 
out at all. 

“Curious thing about religion,” he said calmly. 
“We all say we respect a man’s religion. Yet we 
don't care a hoot what it is. Funny kind of respect, 
that. Like the medical profession, if every special- 
ist said: ‘Oh, your doctor’s entitled to his opinion, 
you know. If he wants to cut your kidneys out 
vou'd better let him’.” 

“That's what they do anyway,” the broker said. 

The doctor laughed “Oh, sure,” he said, “vou 
can't win with us. But there is this,” he added 
slowly. “Doctors may do the wrong thing; but at 
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—U.K.1.C 
EVERITY shows in Puritan anti-Christmas edict. 
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least we know we're looking for some final truth. 
One man favors one cure, another man another. 
But that’s only suspended judgment till one is 
proved right. We don’t pretend that two conflicting 
theories are equally good.” 

The lawyer recovered himself while the doctor 
was talking. “Surely the point about religion,” he 
said, “is that we don’t mind what a man believes 
as long as he does the right thing. It’s what people 
do, the way they live, that counts for religion.” 


THE OLD MAN let out a sound half-way between 
a splutter and a snort: it was utterly contemptu- 
ous. But it was the doctor who answered. “Look,” 
he said, “follow my analogy. What matters, you 
may say, is what the doctor does to you. But what 
he does to you is the result of what he believes. 
If he believes that a raw potato in your pocket 
will cure your rheumatism, he'll put a raw potato 
in your pocket. If he believes your stomach ulcers 
come from bad teeth, he'll pull your teeth out. 
The thing that matters to you is what he believes: 
that determines what he does.” 

“And if he believes what you consider the 
wrong thing, I suppose you'll send him to the In- 
quisition.” The lawyer retorted sharply. “Surely 
we've got beyond fighting about creeds.” 

“Son,” said the Old Man ponderously, “we've 
got so far beyond it that we just don’t give a damn 
Look here. People used to worry about the riddle 
of the universe. They used to want to Know what 
it’s all in aid of: what man’s for. You've decided 
that the riddle of the universe is too complicated 
to go In a comic strip. So you give up. Say it’s too 
difficult. Not a thing to discuss in society. Right?” 
Nobody answered. He paused, and then he went 
on with a fresh head of steam. “But when this 
mystery is presented in the simplest terms you 
could possibly imagine, you say it’s too easy. A 
nice idea, you say: the Babe in the Manger. Nice 
for the children. Pretty tunes too.” 

He blew his nose and glared at the lawyer. 
“Can't believe that, eh? Too much for a smart, 
grown-up man?” The lawyer fidgetted, but didn’t 
answer. The broker looked interested. The doctor 
puffed calmly at his pipe. I don’t know how | 
looked. The Old Man went on: 

“That's too easy, you say. But when the Church 

a CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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—Nortt & Merrill 


TOP RADIO: “Rigoletto.” From |. Singers Kowalchuk, Shields, Lamontagne; Producer Gibbs, Adviser Geiger-Torel, Nichoias Goldschmidt 


hat's Happening to the CBC's Skyrocket? 


by Melwyn Breen 


(The second of two articles on the 


CBC Wednesday Nights.) 


THE GENERAL feeling, when the 
Wednesday Night Series began, was 
that it went off like a skyrocket. Then 
came the art symposium a fortnight 
ago. One felt, after Max Beerbohm, 
that this was the stick coming down. 
The confusion of three aims for the 
Series by the CBC was effectively be- 
trayed by the one-hour-and-‘-half dis 
cussion of modern art, its aims and 
meaning. 

In format the program was present- 
ed as a trial. The defendants were 
A. M. Klein, Barbara Pentland and 
Tonnancour. Each was 
called on to defend modern poetry, 
music and art respectively. Silently 
presiding was His Honor Judge Frank 
Denton; Robertson Davies acted as 
prosecutor and the jury consisted ot 
a Mrs. Adeney, a Mrs. Wilson and a 
Mr. Tate, all representing the public, 
bewildered and confused, by modern 
art. The jury, one was supposed to 
believe, was imbued with the same 
spirit of inquiry that the CBC envis- 
ages in the typical Wednesday Night 
radio listener. 

Each artist was called upon for a 
suitably illustrated statement of his 
intention. Klein read one of his poems, 
Tonnancour “Black 
Table and Rubber Plant” (see Page 29) 
and the CBC Orchestra played the 
second part of Miss Pentland’s “Col- 
ony Music.” Robertson Davies, for 
the purpose of the program, declared 
himself on the side of the people and 
baited the artists with obscurity, aloof- 


Jacques de 


discussed his 


ness and technical esotericism (or 
equivalents thereof). The jury ex- 
pressed its bewilderment. At the con- 
clusion they seemed to be approach- 
ing an agreement that the public needs 
more education to grow up to the 
artists and that the artist must be al- 
lowed to ignore this existing lack of 
education in producing his work. 

All of which was very fine: the 
program demonstrated several self- 
evident truths. And no more could 
have been expected. On the question 
of the barrier between art and the 
people, there can be nothing new that 
is not nonsense and nothing true that 
is not evident. But the program had 
more to reveal about the Wednesday 
Nights than it did about the question 
at hand 


ONE OF the CBC attitudes toward 
the Wednesday Nights seems to be 
that of moral didacticism; there has 
been an attempt to bridge the gap be- 
tween mass consciousness and class 
culture by informal con- 
tinuity and a sort of cajoling good fel- 
lowship. There has even been a beliet 
that the gap they dramatized on the 
symposium can be bridged by apolo- 
gizing to each factor for the presence 
of the other. 

The sad truth is that it is difficult 
to conceive of anyone listening to the 
art symposium who shared the same 
belief. Listeners may have taken one 
of the two sides in the debate. If they 
were on the side of the modern art- 
ists, Davies’ mock, and Tate’s genuine, 
philistinism threw no new light on the 
mass-conscious attitude. 


means ol 


Conversely, the artists’ remarks 
on their intentions, unlike the letters in 
the old melodramas, cannot possibly 
have revealed all: e.g., about the 
painting shown here Tonnancour tells 
us that it represents the conflict be- 
tween “explosive and static objects.” 
So it does, but unfortunately the argot 
of the painter can only remove the 
lay observer one further step away 
from the art-object. It is just as easy 
for the lay listener to ask “What does 
all that mean?” as it is to ask what 
the picture represents; how many lay- 
ers must the artist peel off? 

Then there was a third element of 
listeners to the program: those look- 
ing for an understanding of modern 
art that could demand any sacrifice 
short of working for it. Many prob- 
ably thought of the program as a 
short-cut (many who would be willing 
to work toward that understanding, 
who wanted to work) but who natur- 
ally were anxious to catch the nearest 
wav. And it is towards these that the 
Wednesday Nights sometimes tend. 

The art symposium opened many 
exciting problems, none of which di- 
accrued trom the discussion 
There was the idea behind it that art 
is somehow “useful”: it serves to edu- 
cate, to teach, to propagandize and to 
lead. All of these things art may do. 
But the CBC seems to be turning this 
concept inside out: that which edu- 


recuy 


cates, propagandizes, teaches, leads ts 
therefore art. But that is not true 

Tonnancour, helplessly struggling 
to explain the static quality in art, 
really put his finger on the flimsy part 


of this notion. The “useful” quality of 


art may come alte! the production; it 
may acquire it by instruction of criti- 
cism or in the lay-personal approach 
to it. But that which makes art useful 
is not that which makes it art. And 
the CBC’s didactic presentation of art 
on the Wednesday Nights suggests 
that they do not believe this. The 
Wednesday Nights are to improve, to 
level of the mass-radio lis- 
tener, to turn him into something he 
is not, to give him an education, te 
make him a better citizen. 


raise the 


THIS topsy-turviness is not only 
a wrong approach but also a vain one. 
It is possible to believe that the mass- 
stumbling on the Wednesday 
Night, even by will remain 
He will not sub- 
in the private 
the listener and his 
is seldom an “ought to” 
about program preference 

Canada has never before been made 
sO aware of its shortcomings, its pau- 
city of artistic imagination, as it has 
in the last few vears. Everywhere one 
can talk to a European immigrant who 
cites, say, the Italian peasant’s devo- 
tion to the opera and compares it to 
§ interest in 
How sad, how futile, is the 
inevitable observation. But if one asks 
if the opera is a more enriching expe- 
rience tor the Italian than baseball is 
for the Canadian, one is thought mad: 
such a question is preposterous. 

But what would the Italian peasant 
say about enrichment? Given his 
choice of baseball or the opera, which 


listener 
accident, 
to listen and enjoy 
mit to being led. For, 
exchange between 


radio there 





the “average Canadian’s” 


baseball 
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New Brunswick: 


SANTA SHAKEDOWN 


“DEAR SANTA: I am a little girl 
just eight vears old and we won't have 
nothing for Xmas if you can’t help us 


as mv Daddy gets only 9 cents for 


cutting Xmas trees. Please send me a 
doll and send my Daddy some cig- 
rets y 


plaintive notes like this, 


roughly scrawled in pencil, have gone 
New Brunswick pinned to the 
ches of fir trees which are export- 


millions to the United States 


Too many 





each vea Too many, that is. to be 
creda ) A 


Such is the opinion of L. F. Scott, 
of Moncton, who heads the Maritime 
Provinces’ biggest tree-shipping com- 


panv. He has done some _ intensive 


westigating—and has found most of 
ne pleading letters to be fakes and 


According to Scott, the widespread 


publicity given in past years to the 


flood of gifts sent by sympathetic 
Americ towns to NB children, who 
innocently attached Santa letters to 
trees their fathers had cut, has en- 
couraged many tree-cutters to make 


a Christmas racket out of It. 


He traced back one letter, savs 


Scott. to the household of an em- 
plovee of his own company The 
father had earned $3,800 for five 


Another 


‘tter to Santa brought a shower of 


months work in the woods 


fts from the Southern States into 





he well-fixed home of a tree-cutter 
who had made $5,000 that season 
Sc savs the whole practice Is a 
nag case ol Wasted cnarit sO 
S d sters now have orders to 
X e the bundled-up trees yr the 
scraps of f Often, he asserts, they 
ew ‘n not by the children but b 
m S or fathers i te 1ie 
\ cn sis suNnd 1 the many 
S s of “cigrets for Daddy’ 
I Christmas tree company doesn 
A p the roie of Stern 
a B feels that letters are 
yeINg svstematically written simply t 
mulct gullible Americans whose own 
Christmas outlook would not be happy 
f they thought a poor little child in 
ind of Eskimos and Moun 
§ Was adout to Nave Its faith disil 
isioned. And besides, the letters give 
mpression abroad that the 
) ce is Starving 
Ontario: 


MARATHON DISPUTE 


IT LOOKED as though anvthing 


rio} velop in the battle of I I 


Johnson vs. the Government of On 
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him the timber limits to run them. 
And to try and get the limits he has 
been conducting his war with all the 
ingenuity and tenacity which in 30 
vears built his empire from the ambi- 
tion of a small-time Minnesota lawyer. 

In his all-out publicity and pressure 
campaign no editor has been too un- 
important to be propagandized. No 
group too small to be addressed. And 
no section of opinion too remote to 
hear his story (even women’s groups 
in urban centres of industrial southern 
Ontario have been impressed). 

To all has been preached the theme 
that the Government hasn’t implement- 
ed the report of its Kennedy Royal 
Commission on Forestry (brought 
down in 1947). But underlying has 
been the suggestion that it has been 
too friendly with the pulp companies. 

Last week there was a new departure. 

A major ally in the campaign has 
been the big, Liberal Toronto Daily 
Star. And the Star in a new twist to 
its belaboring of the question sent a 
staff reporter into the Lakehead cities 
of Port Arthur and Fort William. 

He filed a sensational story. There 
was a widespread secessionist feeling 
in the area, he reported. Local people 
were fed up with the absentee Gov- 
ernment at Queen’s Park more than a 
thousand miles away. Many prominent 
Lakehead citizens were quoted. One 
of their main complaints, it appeared, 
Was against the Government’s forestry 
policy. : 

The story caused quite a Lakehead 
furor. The Star's rival, the Toronto 
Telegram, got its men to work and 
they quickly came through with de 
nials. Many of the prominent citizens 
disassociated themselves 
trom the story. And some of them 
tranklv said they thought the seces- 
sionist movement was a Johnson in- 
sStigation. (Though there has been 
secessionist talk at the Lakehead for 


completel\ 


Veda©rs, ) 
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NEW MINISTER in the St. Laurent 
cabinet is George Prudham, Member 
f Parliament for EKdmonton West. He 

the portfolio of Mines and has 

heen serving recently as Parliamentary 
{ysistant to Resources Minister Win- 
Senator James Mac- 


nnon a fire {/herta representative 





—Jim Lynch 


CANADA’S PLACE as an important “smaller Power” in world affairs was 
strikingly demonstrated over two successive weekends. First (above) was the 
conference between the Prime Ministers of Canada and Great Britain in Ottawa 
and second was the selection of Canada’s Lester Pearson by the United Nations 
Assembly as one of a three-man committee to try to effect settlement of the 
Chinese intervention in Korea. At week’s end Pearson's eye was on Peking. 


In the Toronto Forest Hill ‘man- 
sion where he now spends most of 
his time (except in summer when he 
cruises on his luxury yacht) eager- 
beaver Mr. Johnson had nothing to 
say about the charges. His policy is 
attack, not defend. 

In the disastrous “Thirties when 
pulp companies were falling to the 
ground like rotting trees, the Johnson 
enterprises kept in continuous opera- 
tion. He showed then he was both 
aggressive and shrewd, and that he 
never was licked. 

It seemed the Government was in 
for a long, and vigorous, fight 


Alberta: 
RURAL REDS? 


AMONG the Canadian delegates to 
the recent World Peace Congress in 
Warsaw was F. E. Maricle, Hamlin, 
Alberta farmer who was also a direc- 
tor of the Farmers’ Union of Alberta. 
When the FUA met in Calgary last 
week for its annual convention, it 
immersed itself in a three-day row 
over Maricle and charges of Com- 
munist influence within its ranks. 

Two days before the convention 
opened, Maricle’s fellow - directors 
suspended him from the board, then 
sought endorsement of the decision by 
convention delegates. But the board’s 
first move to have the Maricle affair 
discussed was voted down, and the 
delegates, in effect, pushed the whole 
business back on the directors’ shoul- 
ders by amending the FUA constitu- 
tion so as to give power to the direc- 
tors to suspend any member by a two- 
thirds majority, subject to the suspend- 
ed man’s right to appeal to the next 
convention 

But feelings were running too high 
for the matter to be dropped there 
Next day, the women’s section passed 
a resolution that “no known Com- 
munist” be allowed to sit on the board 
of directors. When the directors again 
sought endorsement of their action in 
plenary session, they were turned 
down. But when the women’s resolu 
tion came before the full convention, 
it was approved. 


Io confuse matters further, Maricle 
at this point issued a statement to the 
press “challenging” the FUA leader- 
ship to debate on such issues as the 
Korean war, the atom bomb, Amer- 
ican “expansion” and the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

Meanwhile, the right-versus-left is- 
sue seemed to underlie everything the 
convention discussed. When Henry 
Young, of Millet, Alberta, who is a 
former CCF executive member, was 
elected president, the veterans’ section 
of the FUA promptly passed a vote of 
no-confidence, but when this vote was 
presented to the full convention for 
endorsement, it was turned down. 

For three days out of the five-day 
meeting, the convention forgot about 
farm problems almost entirely and de- 
voted its attention to Communism 
Some delegates complained that out 
siders viewed the FUA as a Red- 
tinged organization, and many farm- 
ers refused to join for that reason. 

At the end of it all, things stood 
pretty much where they had_ stood 
before the convention opened. Young 
was still president. No formal demand 
for the resignation of Maricle had 
been approved by the convention as a 
whole. A_ resolution demanding that 
“no known Communist” be permitted 
to serve as a director was on the 
minutes. 


Quebec: 
FOLD UP 


QUEBEC's Union des Electeurs 
which entered 92 candidates in the 
last provincial election and failed to 
get even one elected, has quit the 
electoral field. 

Last week, at a meeting in Quebec 
City, J. Ernest Gregoire, a lawver and 
Laval University professor who head- 
ed the 1948 slate of candidates, told 
the party’s followers that “elections 
had proved a false way to bring about 
the acceptance of Social Credit doc- 
trines in Quebec.” 

The precise connection between 
l'Union and the Social credit party 
was never so clearly established. Some 
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of the doctrines were the same, but 
V’'Union’s journal, Vers Demain, was 
often accused of printing anti-semitic 
propaganda. 

It was after one such attack, that 
the Ontario Social Credit League dis- 
sociated itself from the Quebec move- 
ment. 

But l’'Union’s withdrawal from the 
electoral field quickly brought a state- 
ment from Rev. E. G. Hansell, presi- 
dent of the Social Credit Association, 
who told reporters in Edmonton that 
l'Union’s decisions may “leave the 
way open” for the Social Credit Asso- 
ciation of Canada to enter that field. 

“The Union of Electors organiza- 
tion does not represent all the Social 
Creditors in Quebec,” Mr. Hansell 
said, “and there is quite a large body 
of social credit opinion in that prov- 
ince that does not support the Union 
of Electors.” 

A poor third in the last election 
which returned 82 Duplessis support- 
ers to the House, neither the Union 
Nationale, nor the Liberal opposition, 
have much to fear — for the present, 
at least. 


THAT OLD “99” 


FOR the seventh time, Montrealers 
last week picked flamboyant Camillien 
Houde to be their Chief Magistrate 
for a three-vear term. His opponent. 
Liberal MP Sarto Fournier, kept his 


deposit—by a margin of 91 votes. 
The tinal count: Houde, 60,040; 
Fournier, 30,111. 


To serve on the council with “notre 
Montrealers 


33 to represent prop- 


Camillien.” also. elected 


66 councillors, 


erty owners and the other half to 
speak on behalt of tenants 

Another 33 councillors were picked 
three weeks ago by various public 


bodies 

The system of a 99-man 
North 
and there has been much agitation to 


council ts 


srobab!y unique in America 


reduce council's size 
Should this happen, it is safe to as 


sume that the 33 appointees will be 


the first ones to go. 


—Goertz, Edmonio 
REGULATOR: Hon. C. E. Gerhart, 


Provincial Secretary in the Govern- 


ment of Alberta, who made. national 
news recently by his suggestion that 
the Province would replace Profes 


sional Societies in the regulation of 


membership and rules of — practice 





67 
winner: Camillien 
Houde, the man who liked to tell his 
voters “there is no joy in my town 


SEVEN TIMES 


when you turn me out” is shown here 
after his Mayor of 
Montreal. He polled roughly twice the 
vote of his opponent, Sarto Fournier, 


re-election as 


and happily embarked on his seventh 
Vontreal’s Chief Magistrate. 


ferm as 


Newfoundland: 


LOOKING BACi 


AS THE YEAR draws to an end New 
foundlanders ¢tthey = still call) them 
selves that even though they have been 
Canadians tor 21 months) are begin 
ning to analvze their comparative 

new status. They are finding that their 
Province does not seem to be too 
prosperous. [They have no way o 
finding out what Newfoundland’s 
economic position would be like had 
the wand staved to Worn out 
its OWN salvation: the tend to believe 
the taxes would not be as severe, the 
cost of living would not be as high 
and the surplus left by the Commis 
sion of Government ($40 millions) 


would not be almost dissipated 


The 
other 
heavy 
ers such as the railway, the Newfound- 


Federal Government, on the 


took over some of the 


hana 
liabilities borne by the 


island 


land hote!, the airports. It also pro- 
vided family allowances to the tune 
of almost $10 millions a vear and 


other welfare and transi 


tional grants to the tune of $3,150, 


pas ments, 


OOO for the tirst four vears. New 
foundland lost the post office, a rev- 
enue-making institution, and the big- 
gest plum as far as the treasury was 


t | 
which 


concerned, Customs revenue 
was over $30 millions a vear. Now 
with its reduced sources ot venue 
the first provincial government has 
realized that there is something wrong 
There just is not enough money on 
hand to balance the budget 

\ joke is now being told in St 
John’s which runs something Itke this 
The Nazi salute was the ratsed hand, 


the Fascist gesture somewhat similar 


Smallwoed-Ne 


e is the extended open palm 


but the Wroundand sa 


uit 
attached 
Newfoundland 


The minesweeper 


@® HMCS Revelstoke 
to HMCS Cabot, the 
branch of the RCN 


IS nOW 





with a crew of Newfoundlanders has 
arrived here from Halifax and will be 
used as a training ship. Many New- 
foundlanders are joining the RCN, ac- 
tive and reserve forces and are appre- 
ciative of the training provided. 


Prince Edward Island: 


OPERATION ROCKER 


A SENTIMENTAL chapier in Can- 
ada’s proud naval history ended this 
week with the delivery of two tov 
rocking chairs to a couple of very 
pleased grandchildren in the tiny com- 
munity of St. Eleanor’s, in the western 
part of the province. 

One of the rocking chairs was car- 
ried all the way from England by the 
aircraft carrier Magnificent while the 
other was picked up in Bermuda on 
the “Maggie's” trip back to Canada 
The whole operation began when 
W. L. Smith of Yatton, Somerset. 
England—a noted craftsman—decided 
to build a toy rocker for a grandson 
in Canada. : 

Smith fashioned the rocking chair. 
putting into it some of his best effort. 
But when it was all through he found 
that it would be another problem to 
get it to this side of the Atlantic. Mail- 
ing it would be expensive and besides 
it would have to be taken apart and 
remodelled on this side. It looked as 
though his have to 


grandson would 


Walt or might not even get the chair 


built especially for him 
But his wife noted that a squadron 


of Canadian ships was in England 











ind she wrote Commodore K. | 
Adams, c ptain of the Magnificent 
They would 1 take 
e < ind 
son-in ¥ in Canad 
When ie “Ma € s ad Ww e 
YOK rC he m yveca 1d 
in WS wC ise oO tx |} wan 
eres leantim another Sm 
uld h » born Se 4 ors 
Hearing of this vsmen in Be 
) C nan to make ( 
yut of Bermuda cedar and watched 
yatiently for the “Maggie.” That’s how 
e second chair came to be delivered 


to the Nelson Smiths 
British Columbia: 


QUIET SUNDAYS 


VANCOUVER doesn’t want open 
Sunday. Voters, asked if they would 
like Sundavs with hockey, baseball 


horse-racing, movies open taverns 
ind clubs, said “no.” The result was 
34.571, against: 25,051, for 

However a sportsman received the 
citv’s nod for mayor. Charles Thomp 
son, wealthy motor dealer and mavor 
tor the past two vears, was ousted by 
Fred Hume, 57, sportsman-industria 
‘ d CO-0 v ie) New Wes 
minster Rovals ie Pacific Coas 
Hockey League Trade uonist Jack 
Price 1d LPP Provincial 1 sure 
I 1 Rudde we vell down on the 
voting lis 

l We Ca Ly S quiel 
) One Vas a \I 
Hume. But interes e open Sunda 

YISCI Church leaders led 

\ yp de ad Y\ 1} ipo 
chiefs An American Sund he 
ild Wo) ! l nore NODA 
many people, especially ushers d 
bartenders 
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plain cards, ruled, printed, 
tabbed cards, ledger 
cards — OFFICE SPECIALTY 
has the complete line. 


consult our systems ex- 
perts for that special rec- 
ord — you'll get courteous 
and speedy service. 


the new Filing Systems 
and Supplies catalogue 
now available at our 
nearest branch—see it to- 
day! 


FILING SYSTEMS 
and 
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ATTACK, ATTACK, ATTACK 


THERE promises to be quite a change 
in the Liberal party in Ontario. 

A tew weeks ago the party elected 
a new leader, Walter Thomson, KC. 
And in the few weeks he has been in 
office Mr. Thomson has made it clear 
that things are to be different. 

For the past several years the On- 
tario Grits have been an apathetic and 
fumbling group. Since Mitchell Hep- 
burn suddenly stepped down trom the 
leadership in 1941 they have had little 
fight and less organization. 

Through a succession of leaders, 
including “Mitch” Hepburn himself in 
an -fated comeback attempt, they 
have stumbled along getting nowhere. 

The convention that elected Thom- 
son Was another attempt to snap out 
of this slump. It was brought on by 
the last leader Farquhar Oliver him- 


selt who resigned “tor the good of the 
party \nd though there is no assur- 
ance the party will again rise to the 
heights it reached when it was in 

trom 1934 to 1943 at least 





have some lite 


Ss promise it will 

Walter Thomson is a husky, cocky, 
54-year-old Toronto lawyer and part- 
time tarmer, who has never before 
been in the top rank of the party 
circles but who ts an old-line politician 
with a lot of experience. He ts a fighter 
who is a strong individualist and has 
battled his way through most of life 
since his early davs in a Presbyterian 
manse in a small Ontario town 

He has driven himself to the top 


prett Wwe trict 


well strictly on his own efforts. 


pre 

He has had political ambitions for 

ong time. He contested a provincial 
convention 943 and made a poor 
showing. Later he led the provincial 
association for a vear. And in last 
ears teder election he won the 
nomination in Ontario, the riding 
Where his tarm is located 

In none of these efforts did he have 
st support from any of “regular” 


elements in the partv. And the same 
applied to his bid in this year’s con- 


t, r ¢ n ‘ > tp or ] slact; r 
ventio But in the federal election 


seat with the largest ma- 
showed, despite the fact 


he was only given a fiftv-fifty chance 





THOMSON: Capacity for battle. 


And in the leadership contest, at the 
start he was given little chance. But 
in a One-man campaign lasting several 
months, he bulled his way into suffi- 
cient support to take the convention— 
this despite the fact he was opposed 
by powertul party elements including 
prominent Ottawa Liberals. The suc- 
cess was won through a philosophy 
that is founded on attack, attack and 
more attack. 

His pre-convention campaign was 
based essentially on a series of round- 
house swings at the Government 
which were delivered all over the 
province and got him lots ot publicity. 

Since being confirmed in office this 
attack has been intensified. In a series 
of speeches the new leader has given 
unrelenting criticism of the Govern- 
ment. He has criticized practically 
every aspect of its administration, in- 
ferred that perhaps it might not be 
quite above-board, and generally let 
loose a stream of fault-finding such as 
the province hasn't seen since the days 
of “Mitch” Hepburn himselt. 

There is some question whether the 
campaign Is effective. 


Implied Inefficiency 


At the convention Thomson told the 
delegates following his election that he 
should be before them on his knees. 
This, however, has been about the 
only indication of humility he has 
given. He has freely professed he is 
the man to lead the province, and his 
attacks have been delivered with the 
same blatant assurance. 

At the start the attacks were in the 
broadest terms and seldom at. all 
specific. He freely implied inefficiency 
ind waste but didn’t get to the point 
ot Stating cases 

As a result, they didn’t sit too well 
with either the press or a great many 
of his own supporters. In a typical 
example of press reaction, the highly 
regarded Windsor Srar in an editorial 
entitled “loose talk. suggested if he 
were in too much of a hurry he might 
run himself into the ground. And in 
an instance where he attacked a high 
government official some of his sup- 
porters took the trouble to wire the 


man concerned and disassociate them- 


his remarks. 


selves from 

More recently, perhaps as a result 
of this, he has tended to be more 
specific though his charges still are in 
very broad terms. 

His course, however, at present still 
must be regarded as an opening effort 
He still is not well versed in provincial 
affairs. Only a longer test can tell what 
direction the party may take under his 
leadership. There has been some sug- 
gestion he may revive the colorful 
Hepburn days, but this would appear 
doubtful. So far he hasn’t shown any 
indication of the great wit and subtle 
strategy that distinguished Hepburn 

He has, however, shown his capa- 
city for battle, and this in itself indi- 
cates there will be a distinct change in 
Grit affairs in the province. Whether 
it will lead to success, only time will 


tell —D.P.O'H. 








—Toronto Telegram 


GORGEOUS: An orchid for Barbara Ann Scott from tennis star Gussie Moran. 


@ In Montreal, Transport Minister 
Lionel Chevrier, told shipping and 
transportation executives that a de- 
fence shipping authority had been 
formed recently in Washington for the 
allocation of shipping in wartime. He 
hoped, however, it would not be neces- 
sary to make use of it. 


@ In Seoul, South Korea, Beulah V. 
Bourne, Manitoba United Church mis- 
sionary-nursing sister, was the only 
woman holding a British Common- 
wealth passport left in the city. She 
and two American nurses were look- 
ing after the war orphans entering the 
city daily. “At feeding time their open 
mouths make them seem like a flock 
of little birds,” she said. “We only 
hope that the [UN military] authori- 
ties will allow us to go south to carry 
on our work instead of sending us back 
to Japan.” 


@ Before the evacuation of UN 
ground forces from the Pyongyang 
area, six destrovers 

three Canadian 
(Cayuga, Athahas- 
kan Sioux) two 
Australian and one 
U.S., led the with- 
drawal by sea of 
7,000 wounded and 
civilian refugees. 
An Admiralty an- RCN 
nouncement called CAPT. J. V. BROCK 
it one of the “most hazardous naval 
operations of the Korean war.” Capt. 
J. V. Brock of Winnipeg and Victoria, 
commanding HMCS Cayuga led the 
flotilla. 





@ After years of pounding the side- 
walks of New York between agents’ 
and producers’ offices, a 29-year-old 
Canadian actor has landed a Broad- 
way part. For five years Henry Beck- 
man of Halifax and Yarmouth, NS, 
kept alive with radio and television 
roles. Now he has several jobs. In ad- 
dition to a small part at the Fulton 
Theatre in a new comedy, “The Gold- 
en State,” he will act as assistant stage 
manager and understudy the male 
leads. In any spare time he is directing 
an off-Broadway group for the first 
North American production in Janu- 





ary of Shaw’s last play, “Buoyant Bil- 
lions.” 


@ Barbara Ann Scott and her mother 
caused a minor furore by moving to 
Toronto on their return from England 
Ottawans seemed to take it as a per- 
sonal affront. “Ottawa will always be 
home to me,” said B. A. “But this is 
the first winter I've had to mvself in 
14 vears. I don’t want to work but I 
have to take lessons. And Sheldon 
Galbraith (her former trainer) is ‘pro’ 
at Toronto’s Granite Club.” One of her 
first outings was to Mutual Arena 
Where the now-famous Gussie Moran 
was playing tennis in pale blue sweater 
and red shorts. 


THE OLD MAN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


makes a creed out of it, when the theo- 
logians dress up this simple thing in 
philosophical terms: why, then, you 
say you're not interested in creeds.” 

Then he turned on me: “You think 
I'm mighty fond of my own opinion, 
don’t you? I saw what you wrote about 
me. But let me tell you this, son. At 
least I don’t think so highly of my 
intellect as this lawyer. I don’t imagine 
I’m going to think up a better answer.” 

He brooded for a minute: then he 
burst out: “ “The chosen vessels of Thy 
grace, and lights of the world in their 
several generations.’ Ever hear that 
phrase? I suppose not. But I can’t get 
it out of my little head that there’ve 
been a lot of wiser men than me in the 
last 2,000 years. I don’t reckon I can 
improve much on their explanation of 
the mystery of things. Takes me all my 
time to keep up with them.” 

He looked around the group to see 
if anybody was following him. Then 
he said: ‘‘Perhaps you’re not interest- 
ed. But I want an answer. I want to 
know what it’s all about.” 

“We started with Christmas,” said 
the broker. “What's this got to do with 
Christmas?” There was a pause. 

Then the Old Man answered, and 
he sounded tired. “Just this,” he said. 
“Me, I believe eternity took a hand 
in our human affairs that morning. 
I've got something to celebrate.” 
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ORLD AFFAIRS 


FROM SAIGON TO TOKYO 


Survey of Areas Bordering on Red China 
Reveals Gloomy Strategic Picture 


Tokyo. 

WHAT are the people along the 3,000 
mile fringe of China thinking about 
the Chinese onslaught in Korea? What 
are the people of Northern China 
thinking? 

Take China first. In Hong Kong a 
European who had arrived that day 
from Tientsin and Peking told me, 
writes Michael Davidson to the Lon- 
don Observer and SATURDAY NIGHT, 
that “war” is the dominating notion 
in these two cities. War posters and 
slogans are everywhere summoning 
the nation to defensive war against 
“American Imperialism.” It appears 
that the Chinese from top to bottom are 
convinced by their own propaganda; 
they are convinced that the United 
States is planning aggression against 
China and that the presence of Ameri- 
can troops on the Manchurian border 
was the prelude to invasion and a 
ground for real fear. That at least is 
what the ordinary Chinese believe ac- 
cording to this informant who is a 
business man neutrally uninterested in 
“politics.” 

In Indo-China—whence the news 
comes that French women and chil- 
dren have been ordered out of all 
Tonkin—it is generally regarded as 
inevitable that a Chinese success in 
Korea will be followed by military 
penetration into Viet Nam. Officials, 
and army officers speaking officially, 


are guarded, using such terms as 
“may” and “it’s possible”; but non- 
officials and soldiers off duty are al- 
ready talking about Red “hordes” (the 
word used for Chinese forces ever 
since Ghengis Khan) swarming down 
through the Red River delta. 

One thing seems certain: the Chi- 
nese backers of Ho Chi Minh have set 
in motion, or soon will, a sort of vi- 
cious circle in military aid. As the 
French increase their garrison and the 
Americans their supply of equipment 
—both probably arriving too late to be 
effective—China will neatly adjust the 
extent of her aid to Viet Minh, the 
Indo-China rebels, to keep the balance 
—or overbalance—even if they don’t 
actually take the Indo-Chinese field 
themselves. From now on they will 
never allow the rebels to be outnum- 
bered or outgunned. 


Hong Kong Memories 


Hong Kong I found more disturbed 
in mind than it was when the Com- 
munists descended to its border a year 
ago. Today Englishmen are seriously 
talking of sending their wives and fam- 
ilies home. They argue that if the 
Chinese chase the United Nations out 
of Korea, if the Communists are thus 
encouraged to enter Indo-China, the 
next objective in the Chinese offensive 
to regain her old dominions must cer- 
tainly be the British colony—and no- 


ON THE HOP in Washington these days is all top brass. Here Gen. Omar Braa- 
ley snatches information from General Collins, just back from the fighting front. 
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THE RIVAL FORCES COMPARED 


Armies 


(Each symbol represents 500,000 men} 


ct 100 10% sam 
coms HA THD OHH 


NON- 


6,438,000 


Navies 


(Each symbol represents 500,000 tons) 


NON- 
COMMUNIST 


COMMUNIST 
500,000 


NON- 
COMMUNIST 


COMMUNIST 


body is too sanguine of holding Hong 
Kong against a determined assault in 
strength combined with disturbances 
within. 

It is appreciated, incidentally, by 
those who have studied the Chinese, 
that so far at least Chinese military 
action or aid has been thrust only 
upon lands which once formed part 
of the Ming empire (1368-1644—the 
period of China’s greatest expansion). 
There is one constructive effect that 
the Chinese intervention in Korea 
seems to have had: a Chinese student 
who six months ago was an ardent 
worshipper of Mao Tse-tung said to 
me yesterday: “I’ve lost faith in Mao 
Tse-tung. This war-making is wicked.” 
That probably is the view of most of 
Hong Kong’s two million Chinese. 
They may hate the foreigner but 
above all they want peace and they 
know that under the Union Jack they 
have greater security and better living 
conditions—bad as these may be— 
than they would find in China, par- 
ticularly China at war. 


“Second Front”’ Hopes 


I was lucky in Formosa to have 
two hours’ talk with some Chinese 
whose outlook was relatively objec- 
tive. They said that Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Kuomintang leaders were 
hoping more than ever before that 
Korea would precipitate a general war 
which is what they have been trving 
to provoke for the past 12 months. 
Chiang Kai-shek, they told me, was 
anxious to open a “second front” in 
South-East China with his 500,000 
troops, while 30,000 are standing by 
ready equipped and fitted out with 


SOO COG OO 


Air Forces 
(Each symbol represents 5,000 planes} 
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38,000 


KAKI? 202 





—The New York Times 


winter clothes for the summons to 
Korea which is eagerly awaited. Some- 
what naively, Taipeh (Formosan cap- 
ital) was trusting that the Attlee- 
Truman meeting would give the signal 
for Chiang’s march on Peking. 

A few hours in Tokyo suggest that 
the general foreign belief is that the 
United Nations will be out of Korea 
eventually. Americans as much as any- 
body are bitterly critical of the High 
Command and of certain SCAP (Su- 
preme Command, Allied Powers) offi- 
cers’ cheerful demands for air action 
against Chinese territory. There is also 
widespread doubt about official esti- 
mates of Chinese strength in Korea 
(more than a million 
mentioned, apparently derived from 
official sources), and British staif offi- 
cers in Korea have said they just do 
not believe the Intelligence assess- 
ments of enemy strength facing them. 
But allowing for exaggerations for 
propaganda purposes it is certainly 
true the UN forces are gravely out- 
numbered. The Japanese, in the main, 
appear unperturbed by events. Utterly 
appalled by the prospect of another 
war, they refuse to let their minds 
dwell on it—they simply turn their 
eves the other way and talk about 


baseball. 


is One figure 


The fact that is at once obvious and 
dismaying is that at each of these 
threatened spots (except Formosa 
which behind the American Seventh 
Fleet lives in a melodramatic dream), 
we are waiting for the other side’s 
blows. We are at the receiving end. 
Everywhere the Communists have the 
initiative, and there is nothing that 
can be done about it. 
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Ig U.K. & COMMONWEALTH 


REARMAMENT TROUBLES 


Steel Shortage and Problems of Finance 
Hamper Britain as ERP Comes to End 


London, 
ONE of the great difficulties in the 
wav of the rearmament of the Wes- 
tern Powers is that they are all doing 
it at once. They are all engaged in 
purchasing the necessary raw materi- 
als, especially scrap iron. They are all 
competing with 
one another for the 
already inadequate 
supplies. And_ the 
United States, with 
its Immense 
and its immense 
resources, Is natur- 
ally the biggest 
buver of all. It 
does in fact domi- 
nate the market 
Britain’s requirements of scrap iron 


needs 


P.O'D 


the most 
ant subjects under review at the 


and 


and steel have been one ot 
import 
talks between 


President Truman 


Prime Minister Attlee. But no svstem 
of redistribution, however equitable, 
can increase the available supplies 
though this country may get some 
wh ¢ ortion of them 
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would probably be about £300 mil- 
lion next year, and in succeeding years 
even more—much more, perhaps. But 
despite the end of ERP, some U.S. aid 
IS expected. 

The only way to meet this enormous 
demand on the financial resources of 
the country would be to increase Brit- 
ish exports by similar amounts. But 
while the cost of imports had in the 
last year gone up 25 per cent, the re- 
turn on exports had gone up only 7 per 


cent—one of the less pleasant effects 
of Devaluation. 

“All this’, said Mr. Gaitskell, 
“shows how completely unrealistic 
the continual pressure and demand 
for higher standards of living—from 

must 


all sections of the community 
be in present circumstances. If one 
group is to get more, others niust get 
less. | am not saying some redistribu- 
tion should not occur, but it will be 
redistribution, and must be accepted 
as such by the community”. 

That phrase about “redistribution” 
strikes a chill in the 
who anything to 


cold hearts ot 


those have redistri 
bute. Soctalists are generally regarded 
as looking very longingly at that old 
financial blunderbuss of a capital levy 
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get it. But a blunderbuss, even 
financial blunderbuss, is a dangerous 
veapon. It might knock down a good 
deal more than was ever intended. It 
might even explode in the hand 
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“BOMB WITH TWO HEADS" 


THAT OLD INDEX 


GREAT importance is attached in 
this country to the Cost-of-Living In- 
dex—naturally enough, since it en- 
ters into the determination of wage- 
scales in many industries. And yet it 
is far from a satisfactory guide. Every- 
one knows, and has reason to 
know, that the cost of living has gone 
up. But to measure the increase in 
points, as compared with working- 


sad 


class budgets before the war, Is an 

inaccurate and illusory proceeding. 
For one thing, spending habits have 

changed. What were regarded as Jux- 


uries betore the war are now regarded 


as necessities. Artificial controls and 
rationing have turther affected the 
character and cost of purchases. Be- 





sides, is it only the working class 
Whose cost of living has increased”? 
Since Wages in many industries are 
fected by changes in the Index, it ts 
ously desirable that, within whi 
sure of accuracy may be attainable 
Index should really represent 
i al y S in the cost ot i1\ ny I he A 
vas theretore general support n the 
House of Commons for a revision o 
the Index This will be a S con 
plicated, and controversial proceed 
ing. Members of the Cost-ot-Living 
Advisory Committee have unen 
viable task. No matter how w< they 
do it,.nobody is likely to be satistied 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


SOMETHING new in the way of 
book clubs is an organization known 
as “The Folio Society”, an English 
publishing company represented in 

Canada by the British Book Service. 
The Society specializes in fine bind- 
ings, tasteful printing and good il- 
lustration. So far, the Society has is- 
sued only books that are classics but 
they are, in general, collector’s items. 
Several titles have come across the 
desk, such as “Gulliver’s Travels to 
Lilliput and Brobdingnag,” F. L. 
Lucas’s translation of “The Odyssey’ 
Merrimee’s “Carmen” and “Aucassin 
and Nicolette’. Many others are 
available and still more are in prepa- 
ration. They range in price from $3.50 
to $4. A unique feature of some of 
the books is that they have hand- 
colored _ illustrations (pre-supposes 
careful handling, since these smudge, 
and therefore a select audience). Ex- 
cellent for Christmas giving. 


THE WORLD'S GREAT CHRISTMAS STORIES— 

edited by Eric Posselt—Mcleod—$6.75 
@ This being the time for gift editions, 
you might know someone who would 
like this handsome collection of 
Christmas tales of many nations. The 
editor has selected representative songs 
and stories (some well known, others 
strange and new) about the holiday 
and has presented them with illustra- 
tions by Fritz Kredel. 

For example, there’s O. Henry’s 
“Gift of the Magi”: Leacock’s “The 
Errors of Santa Claus”; Dickens’ “A 
Christmas Carol”; Daudet’s “The 
Three Low Masses” and many others. 
The book makes a valuable addition to 
anyone's library. 


THE ROMANCE OF NEW ENGLAND AN 
TIQUES—by Edwin V. Mitchell—Copp Clark 
—$3.75 

@ A diffuse but highly entertaining 
book on antique collecting takes the 
reader on an informal tour of bywavs 
in a fascinating art. Loosely organized 
in chapters devoted to chairs, glass- 
ware, tinware, whittling and so on, 
the author delves into his rich store 
of odd information gathered from ob- 
vious years of study. 

The book is not instructional pri- 
marily. It attempts to suggest the 
romance of collecting by discussing 
the historv of trends in furniture de- 
sign and by telling the stories of fa- 
mous pieces. One pertinent chapter, 
however, makes a very strong point 
for the budding collector: it’s called 
“Reproductions, Fakes and Thefts.” 


FABRICS IN THE HOME—by Roger Smithel!s— 
Longmans, Green—$6.00 
@ The founder and editor of the Eng- 
lish magazine Decoration and Govern- 
ing Director of the London School of 
Interior Decoration writes a vivid, 
beautifully illustrated book on the 
story, function and best use of fab- 
rics. He describes fabrics as the oldest 
and loveliest means of introducing 
color and pattern in the home and thus 
a full knowledge of their history, 
manufacture, their technical and aes- 


thetic qualities is necessary for a full 


understanding and utilization of their 
potentialities. 

His book very readably fulfils this 
duty. It was written, the author notes, 
“both for the housewife who regards 
her home as her hobby and is prepared 
to devote time, thought, skill and in- 
genuity to its creation and for students 
of interior decoration and kindred sub- 
jects requiring a special knowledge of 
the manufacture and use of furnishing 
fabrics.” Both groups are well re- 
warded. 


THE DEAD SEAGULL — by George Barker — 
Longmans, Green—$1.75 

@ From the pen of one of England’s 
front-rank poets comes a novel that is 
virtually a prose-poem. Mr. Barker is 
concerned with the implications of 
love and infidelity and with the thesis 
that Cardinal Newman’s “aboriginal 
calamity” is the act of loving. Inter- 
mingled in the book’s difficult sym- 
bolic structure is the Thomistic inter- 
pretation of “original sin,” and the 
working out of the simple story proves 
Man’s inevitable damnation.—M.B. 


JOURNEY’S END 


BLANDINGS'’ WAY—by Eric Hodgins—Musson 

—$3.00 
THOSE who expect a sequel to “Mr. 
Blandings Builds His Dream House” 
to repeat the broad farce with which 
Eric Hodgins invested that work may 
be disappointed in this continuation of 
the Blandings adventures. The situa- 
tions in which he places his unfor- 
tunate hero are still comical, but the 
book as a whole is much more of a 
serious novel than the earlier one 

The absurdities and the seriousness 
of the plot arise from the fact that 
Mr. Blandings, as conceived by his 
creator, is too much of a New Yorker 
to be really happy in the country. To 
the frustrations of his work, advertis- 
ing, he has added the frustrations of 
adjusting himself to country life and 
of attempting to get himself accepted 
by the natives of a Connecticut village 
as anything Fut a foreigner. 

The efforts end in a return of the 
Blandings family to the city in what 
will probab!y be a more successful 
search for the simple life—J.L.C. 
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LOCAL CHAPTER 


AFTERNOON IN THE ATTIC—by John Kobler, 
illustrated by Charles Addams—Dodd, Mead 
—$4.50. 


MONSTER RALLY — by Charles Addams — 

Musson—$3.50 
PEOPLE chuckle over the mixture of 
evil and humor in the cartoons of 
Charles Addams in The New Yorker. 
Why they do is another story, but 
in Markdale, Ont., (near Owen Sound) 
there is a Charles Addams club meet- 
ing in secret conclave at the dead of 
night in an abandoned house to dra- 
matize Addams’s ideas. 

The Club’s founder and director is 
I. B. Lucas, a local lawyer and Ad- 
dams sycophant, to whom Addams 
acknowledges reports of the Club’s 
activities in terms like “your wond- 
derfully gloomy letter . . . Some day 
I hope I'll be able to be teleported up 
your way, for I'll never be happy un- 
til I see the house that mothered such 
a good story.” 

Something about Addams himself is 
the highlight in a group of essays on 
the macabre by John Kobler. Addams 
has illustrated the chapters (about a 





—Chas Addams 
From “Afternoon in the Attic” 
school for student bartenders, the Paris 
horror theatre — the Grand Guignol, 
the apes of Gibraltar and their Royal 
Artillery Gunner-keeper, the human- 
cannon-ball Zacchini family, a tour 
of the spook districts of upper New 
York state, assorted mediums, Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s wax works). 

While these drawings show the 
nightmare creator’s fine hand; their 
punch, because they are limited by 
Kobler’s story point, is not quite so 
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criticism in philatelic circles. Objection is taken to the tepee and size of the skins. 
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—Ches Addoms 
“Afternoon in the Attic” 


From 


penetrating as the blood-dripping 
variety that Addams has been freely 
drawing for The New Yorker (cire., 
300,000) for 18 years. A selection of 
the best of these has now been pub- 
lished in “Monster Rally.” 

Addams is 38, tall, with twitchy 
eyes, a phobia for snakes and narrow 
places, and a penchant for getting his 
hair cut often. He was born in a 
small-townish New Jersey suburb, 
attended Colgate, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and then professional 
art school where his off-the-beaten- 
track aesthetic sense manifested itself. 

On his way up he drew illustrations 
for crime and mystery magazines. Af- 
ter arrival at The New Yorker he de- 
veloped the family with which all fans 
are familiar. Remarkably gregarious, 
its members love their ramshackle Vic- 
torian mansion just as it is—the ghost- 
and-bat-ridden drawing room and the 
cob-webbed and eerie hall. The ap- 
pearance of the young mother-witch is 
based partly on an old Gloria Swan- 
son movie character, partly—and un- 
believably—on Addams’s own wife. 
The pop-eyed, bloated youngster is 
Addams’s_ child-phobia; the father 
resembles Thomas Dewey, and Ad- 
dams is a registered Democrat. The 
Boris Karloff handyman (“If vou want 
anything, just scream”) and a miscel- 
lany of spooks and three-legged creeps 
complete the ménage. 

Faas send Addams about two hun- 
dred ideas a week, but he rejects most 
of them because of bad taste. He is 
one of the few New Yorker cartoonists 
whose drawings actually make Editor 


Ross laugh.—J.Y. 


HOW TO DRINK 


SIDEBOARD AND CELLAR—by A. B. Garrow— 

Musson—$1.50 
A USEFUL handbook for a genera- 
tion which as a rule uses alcohol with- 
out much appreciation or discrimina- 
tion. 

Major Garrow wastes little time on 
classic vintages, which are unobtain- 
.able in this country, and concentrates 
on the practical essentials: a brief de- 
scription of each of the three main 
categories of alcoholic beverages— 
wine, beer and spirits: the nature, use 
and effect of the various brews and 
distillates; a useful vintage chart; 
menus, cocktail recipes, serving and 
storing procedures, etc. The writer is 
evidently a connoisseur but no snob: 
his advice is sound and sensible and 
there are few foolish taboos 

An eminently practical little book 
for those who want to entertain in- 
telligently and graciously.—J. W 
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British Columbia, land of mountain, 
forest and fjord, is Vacation Land, 


g, summer avd winter. The 


sprin 
Pacific Ocean’s Japanese Current and 
the towering cordon of the Rocky 
Mountains combine to bless B.C. 
with a kindly climate. Warm rains 
keep things green all year round. 
Here amid some of the finest scenery 
in the world you can find peaceful 
rel ixation or strenuous sport as yvour 
wish commands. British Columbia 


offers hotel and resort accommo- 


dation unexcelled anywhere, includ- 





ing newly renovated famous 


Harrison Hot Springs, the Spa of 


pt 
( inada 

Warm, friendly hospitality is a tra- 
dition in British Columbia, so come 
enjoy the finest winter vacation you 
¢ had! 


For on the spot information for all 


ur winter travel, write today to 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU — VICTORIA, B.C. 








ALL ABOUT CATS 


CATS AND PEOPLE—by Frances and Richard 
Lockridge—Longmans, Green—$4.25. 
CAT-LOVERS are a rather special 
group, with a range of prejudice and 
sentiment peculiar to themselves. 
“Cats and People” was written with 
this audience in mind. But since the 
Lockridges are people of interesting 
talent, both as writers and as cat- 
lovers, their latest volume is worth 
almost anyone's attention. It is a schol- 
arly piece of research on both cats 
and people: and it frequently makes 
people—particularly the people who 
investigate, or analyze, or exhibit, or 
merely deplore cats—seem even odder 
than the cats themselves. The Lock- 
ridge svmpathvy is always with the cats 

In the early chapters the authors 
trace the historv of the cat since it first 
introduced itself to the human race. 
Thev discuss the prehistoric cat, the 
deified Egyptian cat, the supernatural 
cat of medieval times, and finally ar- 
rive at todav’s cat, an animal one must 
love or hate. though never with mod- 
eration. 

There is an interesting chapter on 
the cat as a mousetrap, and a chapter 
which argues eloquently the case of 
cat vs. bird, and which is not recom- 
mended to Audubon groups. The 
house-habits. sex-life and pregnancies 
of cats are thoroughly examined, and 
there are informative sections on cat- 
care and health (The authors here 
have one covering rule: Call a veter- 
inarian. ) : 

Finally the writers get down to their 
own cats, a family group consisting of 
three Siamese cats, a mother and two 
daughters If the Lockridges make 
their own trio—Gin, Sherry. and Mar- 
tini—seem wiser, gaver and more 
agreeable than anv cats alive. this is 
f view which every cat-lover 
will readily understand and make al- 
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BACKGROUND 


THE INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN—by Erwin 
O. Christensen—Macmillan—$17_.25 
IF President Roosevelt Were alive to- 
day it is possible that he would derive 
able satisfaction from. this 
yok, for the story of its making goes 
ick to his WPA Federal Art Project 
igurated in the hungry ‘Thirties. 
At that time, it will be remembered, 
emploved artists were engaged by 


he Government to decorate public 


t } win fticial 4 
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buildings across the country; less pub- 
licized, however, was the companion 
undertaking by which artists were as- 
signed to explore local sources for 
objects of American folk craft of early 
days, render them in careful, literal 
paintings, and thus build up a great 
national repository of design material. 

The plan was pursued with such 
zeal that there are now 15,000 paint- 
ings in the collection known as the 
“Index of American Design,” housed 
in the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington. The cream of the crop—378 
pictures in all—has been selected for 
discussion and illustration in this hand- 
some book, the author of which is 
the curator of the Index collection. 

Skills and styles and symbols 
brought by early settlers, and applied 
to the materials and immediate needs 
of the New World are presented here 
in variety and in close-cut full-color 
reproduction: the florid tulips and 
hearts on Pennsylvania Dutch dowry 
chests and kitchenware: the pared- 
down simplicity of Quaker and Shaker 
chairs and costumes: old inn signs, 
sturdy ironwork, furniture in the most 
elegant 18th Century manner, bearing 
testimony to the vigor of a trangsplant- 
ed British tradition. 

Through these pages the life of the 
American pioneer in all the periods 
and geographic phases before the age 
of mass-production comes vividly into 





Helen Stone 


From “Cats and People” 


focus. Here are not only the French- 
stvle shoes made for a Colonial dame 
in Baltimore; here are the first hand- 
made roller skates turned out in the 
Eighteen-Fifties, the enchanting wood- 
en animals for a merry-go-round of 
the Civil War era, and the first vast 
circus Waggons in all their gaudy 
carvings and colors. 

The book will have permanent 
Value for historians, art students, and 
manufacturers seeking new motifs 
with nostalgic appeal. It may also 


raise considerable alarm among mod- 





OLD DESIGN 


enon a “new look.” In addition, the 


iclal flag and new ordinances L2ove rnine the de S127 and 


use of both have become law after receiving the approval of ihe City Council. 





RICHARD AND FRANCES LOCKRIDGE 
(With “Martini’) 


ern-day photographers, for even with 
the best new film, the most powerful 
lights, and the finest genius behind 
the camera, it would be hardly pos- 
sible to surpass the literalness, and 
therefore the quality of reference de- 
tail, of the objects illustrated —H.M., 


MORE ABOUT ARTISTS 


THE GROWTH OF CANADIAN PAINTING — 
by Donald W. Buchanan—Collins—$5.00 
UNLIKE Graham MclInnes’s recently 
published “Canadian Art’, this new 
volume is not a critical study of 
the subject, but rather a series of 
short, casual biographies of twentieth- 
century painters. Mr. Buchanan’s 
“Growth of Canadian Painting”, 
which was printed and published in 
Great Britain, is an extremely attrac- 
tive book, containing 16 representative 
plates in full color and 40 in mono- 
chrome. Altogether, 40 artists are 
represented herein, and chapter-length 
profiles are devoted to 28 of them 
These include Canadian artists (as well 
as one expatriate) from all regions of 
the country who are more or less es- 
tablished in the roster of our native 

painting. 

It is in the selection of artists to be 
featured that criticism might be se 
riously made. Personally, we cannot 
consider any “cross-section” of con- 
temporary Canadian painting remote 
lv complete without the inclusion ot 
Henri Masson and L. A. C. Panton 
These two men, the one working in 
the field of “human comedy” and the 
other in creative landscape painting, 
are two of the most accomplished and 
original artists this country has pro- 
duced. We suspect they will maintain 
their constantly growing reputations 
long after some of Mr. Buchanan's 
more glittering narcissistic painters are 
seen for the ephemeral eclectics that 
they are. Marion Scott and Jack Shad- 
bolt are two other artists whose work 
has been omitted at the expense of 
lesser painters. Also, the entire field 
of “human comedy” reportorial art 
has been undeservedly ignored. 

In spite of these omissions, we feel 
dutv-bound to recommend that our 
readers peruse this book, since there 
is so little published on Canadian art 
to date and such works as this must 
suffice until something more fully in- 
formed and genuinely critical comes 
along.—P.D. 








—Cyril Foster 


From “The Childrens’ Hour” 


LAST MINUTE LIST 


MORE STORIES FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

—by Christine Chaundler—Ryerson—$2.25 
@ Twenty-one tales for reading aloud 
to children: how the violets got their 
smell; why the daisy’s petals grow 
pink; what happened to the naughty 
little sheep who sauced his mother 
back, ete. 


NOAH AND HIS ARK — by George Holt — 
McClelland & Stewart—$2.50 

@ The story and drawings lend extra 
drama to the Old Bible story. The true 
meaning of the old story is not 
changed but the rewriting and pictorial 
aids enliven the narrative and even 
give it a spot of humor here and there. 
Children 7-11 will be fascinated by 
the Holt version. 


THE GREEN SPRING—by Kate Gambold Dyer 
—Ryerson—$3.25 

@ About a boy who gets mixed up 

in the American War of Independence 

—spies, Valley Forge, etc. For 11-14. 


THE MYSTERY HORSE—by Louise Riley—Copp 
Clark—$2.00 
@® An exciting story of Bob and a 
lovely bay filly and their adventures 
in the Alberta foothills. Author is 
Children’s Librarian of Calgary Pub- 
lic Library and well known in South- 
ern Alberta for radio broadcasts. For 
boys 10-14. 


THAT USELESS HOUND—by Leon F. Whitney 
—Dodd, Mead—$3.00 


@ A story about Dave Ward whose 
father has an unusual job: superin- 
tendent of a prison camp in the south- 
ern states. The boy acquires a real 
bloodhound puppy. This is a story of 
thrills for boys 12-15 who like dogs. 


From “Last of the Wild Stallions” 


SPRING COMES RIDING—by Betty Cavanna 
—Ryerson—$3.25. 

@ How a young lady discovered the 

secret of being popular. For girls 

13-17. 


THE TALL STALLION—by Eleanor Hoffmann— 
Dodd, Mead—$3.00 


@ Boys and girls from 10 to 14 will 
want to know about Tom and Bess 
Barrie on a California ranch—that is, 
if they like ranch stories: cow ponies, 
cattle thieves, horse shows, etc. 


HAUNTED HUT—by Mary Graham Bonner— 
McClelland & Stewart—$2.50 

@ Nick, Rusty and Gabby persuade 
their parents to let them spend their 
winter holiday in Deep Hollow, where 
they spend their summers. There are 
exciting happenings from the time 
they arrive at their friends’ house un- 
til a baffling mystery is cleared up 
days later. For boys and girls 8-12. 


MISS B's FIRST COOKBOOK—by Peggy Hoff- 
man—McClelland & Stewart—$2.25 
@ The young miss who wants to do 
more than just help her mother in the 
kitchen can hereby go it on her own. 
This is a whole bookful of excellent 
recipes with all the ingredients listed 
and explicit directions. for girls 8-13. 
WARREN OF WEST POINT—by R. G. Emery 
—Ryerson—$3.25 


® Boys 11-15 who like a story about 
life at a military academy, with plenty 





—George Holt 


From “Noah And His Ark” 


of sports ‘especially basketball) and 
traditions will like this one. 


ROBIN ON THI RIVER—by Marjorie Hayes— 
McClelland & Stewart—$3.00 

@ Strange goings-on during the sum- 

mer spent on the New England coast 

by a group of young people; a valuable 

compass disappears; a game of pirates 

turns out unexpectedly. For boys and 


‘ > 149 
girls 8-'2. 


PENNYW'NK CARNIVAL—by Electa Clark— 

McCleliand & Stewart—$2.50 
@ A family of ten boys and father 
and mother would have a whale of a 
time all the time, but the Pennywinks 
seem to have an especially wonderful 
time. And in this story they put on a 
noisy and exciting carnival. For young 
people 11-14. 


LAST OF THE WILD STALLIONS—by Barlow 
Meyers—Ryerson—$3.25 

® Here is an original animal story. 
Boys 12-15 will find it packed with 
action. When the ranchers decided 
that the wild horses had to go, there 
was a fierce animal fight in the offing. 
And Jeff Bunting, whose mares had 
been carried off by the wild stallions, 
was right in the middle of it. 





TALE TOLD TO TERRY—by Esther Meyneli— 
Ryerson—$2.50. 

@ About tiny Terry’s doings on the 

Sussex downs in England and the odd 

characters he meets there. For young 

readers 8-10. 


JOAN FOSTER—by Alice Ross Colver—Dodd, 
Mead—$3.00. 

@ Older girls can here read about 

Joan Foster, a college girl who has 

quite a senior year, what with sum- 

mer holidays, a friend who gets her 

heart entangled, etc. 
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EDUCATION 


WHITHER THE FROSH? 


What Sort of Student Is Today’s Frosh? 
In the Arts He Seems to be Sadly Poor 


EARLIER this Fall (SN, Sept. 19) 
the article on “Are Today’s Frosh Up 
to Par?” stirred up considerable con- 
troversvy. Many 


number of 


l 
felt the picture pre- 
Universit 
heads and professors was too gloomy. 
‘r, said D. B. Macfarlane 


in The Montreal Star: “Label 1950 as 


sented DV a 
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( ( d the student of 
today etter prepared because more 
Juipment is available. So the student 


learns Chemistry rather than Chem- 
istrv from a book. But many students 
fail to understand what they know. 
“Since the teacher’s job depends on 
getting students to pass examinations, 
they probably find it pays to stress 
facts rather than the understanding of 
the facts.” 

In Mathematics he was struck, es- 
pecially in recent vears, by the lack of 


“accuracy in the elementary opera- 
tions. even extending to the four 
‘simple rules’ of Arithmetic.” There 


to teach pupils 
how to think. In Geography “the pres- 


should be some wav 
ent dav freshmen appear to have no 
gv t interest hbevond the collection of 

In History. he found recent fresh- 
men “more sophisticated but 
less appreciative of the need for vig- 
orous mental effort than their prede- 
cessors. They have quick, fertile minds 


classes 


t are weak in their acquisition of 
racts a6 

And in English, Principal Jewitt 
felt that “most students entering the 
universities have read less, written less 
and studied less than those of a gener- 
ation ago. The radio, the moving pic- 
tures, the comic strips and the cheap 
magazines have taken the place of 
solid reading that once was the intel- 
-ctual fare of most high school stu- 
nts . Few students have ever read 
of them have 
read bits of books in anthologies. Con- 
sequently, many students think the 


is the highest form of Litera- 


1 200d book, though all 


‘digest’ 


@ In SN’s education column, Nov. 
28. was an article entitled “What Lies 
Behind School Hookeyv?” 
based on a report of absenteeism Tc- 
eased by the National Committee for 
School Health Research, Toronto. SN 


This was 


ipologizes or the mistake of credit- 


I 
ing Dr. C. I 


Philliy 


ys as the Director 





DIRECTOR: Dr. A. J. Phillips. 


The credit should have gone to Dr. 


A. J. Phillips, currently statistician for 
the Canadian Cancer Society. 


m@ “The well-meaning people who talk 
of education as if it were a substance 
distributable by coupon in large or 
small quantities never exhibit any 
understanding of the truth that you 
cannot teach anybody anything that 
he does not want to learn.”—George 
Sampson, 


@ For the first time in 30 years in 
Canada a new medical school has 
opened—at the University of British 
Columbia. Hopeful applicants num- 
bered 350; found only 60 were chos- 
en for the first year class, including 
three women. Fourteen full-time fa- 
culty and research assistants and 15 
demonstrators are headed by Dr. My- 
ron Weaver as Dean. 


@ And the University of Toronto 
came up with a new school, too. It’s 
the Institute of Business Administra- 
tion, under Prof. V. W. Bladen. The 
new institute will combine the organ- 
ization and teaching work of the old 
Master of Commerce degree course 
and the former Institute of Industrial 
Relations. 


FOR CANADIAN TENOR 
AN ITALIAN DEBUT 


TWO YEARS ago this month Adam 
Gaw, 24-year-old Toronto-born tenor, 
left Canada to pursue his vocal studies 
in Milan, Italy. Prior to his departure 
for Italy, Adam was a student of Al- 
bert Whitehead of the Roval Con- 
servatory of Music, a member of the 
Mendelssohn Choir and Timothy 
Eaton Memorial Church Choir and 
was widely known as a student of 
promise. 

With two European study 
behind him, Adam has travelled ex- 
tensively in Europe, having made con- 


vears’ 


cert and television appearances on the 
BBC in London and having recently 
completed a six weeks’ tour introduc- 
ing Canadian Folk and Art songs to 
audiences in Vienna, Stockholm, Oslo, 
Copenhagen, Hamburg, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Paris and Zurich. 

This tour has brought Adam return 
concert and radio recitals in Vienna 
and Zurich in December and a one 
month’s tour of twelve concerts across 
the Western zone of Germany begin- 
ning January 8. 

On November 25 Adam made his 
Italian début at Antinori Palace in 
Florence, then made his Opera début 
in Milan in Mozart’s opera, “Bastien 
et Bastienne.” 


PROJECT PAYOFF 


WHEN the organ of Coventry Cathe- 
dral was destroyed during World War 
If the Canadian College of Organists 
undertook to campaign for funds for 
its restoration. Now the College’s 
“British Organ Restoration Fund” has 
managed to obtain the major portion 
of its goal. 

The achievement of this portion 
represents five years of strenuous con- 
cert-giving all across the Dominion: 
very little of the $23,000 collected to 





“Traditional Songs of Nova 
Scotia” by Helen Creighton (Ryerson). 


FROM 


date came from private subscription. 
Most of it is the result of concerts 
sponsored by the CCO, by local cen- 
tres and by individual recitals. When 
the equivalent of £2,000 additional 
is obtained—and extensive Christmas 
concerts across the country should 
realize it—their objective will have 
been reached. 

While Toronto has been the main- 
spring of the campaign, as the largest 
centre of the CCO, many other cities 
have contributed, among them St. 
Catharines, Hamilton, London, Brant- 
ford, Kitchener, Oshawa, Niagara 
Falls, Montreal, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. 


@ Now that there’s an upsurge of in- 
terest in folk-songs, a timely book 
called “Traditional Songs from Nova 
Scotia” (Ryerson, $6.50) appears to 
contribute to it. The author, Miss 
Helen Creighton, has combined schol- 
arship with pleasure in her collection 
of songs from the region that is prob- 
ably Canada’s richest repository for 
this ancient art-form. She presents 
nearly 150 songs with their melodies 
(transcribed by Miss Doreen H. 
Senior). Altogether a fine book for 
reading-as well as for harmonizing. 


@ Another traditional folk 
fully explored in a new book called 
“Square Dances of Today, How to 
Teach and Call Them” (Copp Clark, 
$3.50). Written by Richard Kraus, of 
Columbia University Teachers’ Col- 
lege, the book contains 55 dances, 
both traditional and modern, explains 
each step with diagrams and _ text. 
Problems of calling techniques are 
discussed and analyzed and the appen- 
dices list sources of additional mate- 
rial and recordings of square dance 
music. The illustrations are by Carl 
Pfeufer, the musical arrangements by 
Charles Leonhard. 


Vein IS 


@ This month Columbia Records add- 
ed several items to their Ed'th Piaf 
canon: a collection of 8 songs by the 
French vocalist on LP (FL95/0) in- 
cludes Le Roi a Fait Battre Tambour 
Pour Moi Toute Seule, Bals Dans Ma 
Rue. There are also a couple of single 
78 rpm discs: La Petite Marie and 
Hymne al’ Amour (C6568) and Pleure 
Pas with L'’Oreue des Amoreux (C- 
6569). If you like sophistication with 
your collection, Edith Piaf is an ulti 
mate decision. All are well recorded 
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TOMORROW'S TANK PLANS 


Confidence Grows in Design and Production 
Infantry Support Vehicles Now Stressed 


by Nora Beloff 


Washington. 

THE shattering reverses in Korea 
should not be allowed to obscure the 
sound long-term prospects of the 
American Army now that this coun- 
try’s unparalleled wealth and_ tech- 
nical skills are being slowly but inex- 
orably diverted trom peace to war. 

A reminder of this fact which help- 
ed to put things 
back into proper 
perspective 
has been provided 
by the Army’s new 
“tank presentation 
program” in which 
the American pub- 
lic has been shown 
some major devel- / \ 
opments in tank 
warfare hitherto 
classified as secret. 

In an. official Army 
spokesman offered this guarded esti 
mate: “Some of our new develop- 
ments will not be available for pro- 
duction as quickly as you would sup- 
pose or as you would care to have 
them ready 
over the forthcoming months a de 


NORA BELOFF 


release an 


However, vou will note 


cided improvement.” 

The Russians got off to a flving start 
in the tank race. There is probably no 
other item of military equipment in 


Which what Churchill calls the “ter- 





ritving gap” between Communist and 
non-Communist — power is larger 
American Intelligence sources est 


the Red Army has now 
accumulated something like forts 


thousand tanks: the Germans had un 


der three thousand when the Nazis 
aunched their attack on France 
Numerical superiority, however, is not 


necessarily decisive. Tanks are an in- 


stance where quality matters more 
than quantity. As one American ex 
pert commented: “It must be borne 
in mind that there is no such thing as 
a second-best tank on a battlefield. It 


doesn’t live long enough on the battle 


field to justify its existence” 
The only postwar American tank 


now coming off the assembly belt is 





« 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


WHICH WILL IT BE?” 





the new Patton model which is today 
being used in Korea and is considered 
far better than anything else in the 
field. One Patton tank received four- 
teen direct artillery hits during a single 
engagement and fought through with 
no harm to machine or crew. 
American tank experts concede that 
the Russians have not given their satel- 
lites their most up-to-date model, and 
are not yet sure whether they have 
anything to beat the new heavyweight 
named Josef Stalin Three. They do 
claim, however, that they are working 
on a prototype which will be ready 
for mass production early next year. 
In lightweight tanks, used for recon- 
naissance and security patrols, not for 
battle, the American Government has 
already placed an order for what is 
believed to be the world’s best model. 
The Cadillac Motor Company, which 
received the contract, hopes to have 
first supplies available for the armed 
forces within the next few months. 


S. P. Gun Tests 


Practical tests are expected shortly 
of a new self-propelled gun which, if 
successful, will mark another major 
in equipping heavy armored 
divisions. The American General Staff 
certainly will not stand accused of 


last war methods 





prepar ing 


The Army also announces that it 


has developed entirely new track-lay 
I 


ing cargo carriers Which would be able 


ight up to armored 
I 


to bring suppiies 


intts Where roads are inaccessible, 


bogged down or non-existent. Another 
item, Which was only in 


phase at the end of World War Two 


its preliminary 


ind has been tried out on a small scale 
in Korea, is the latest thickly-armored 
infantry carrier which would enable 
infantry to keep up with tanks and to 
consolidate positions once the tanks 
broke through. An official announce- 
ment on this type of vehicle—which 
might completely alter the tasks of 
infantrymen in a future war—con- 
cedes that the necessary mobility and 
armor w'll make it highly expensive, 
but points out that this expense repre- 
sents the determination to reduce in 
fantry casualties to the minimum 
Tank 2xperts here estimate that the 
German defeat in their Russian cam- 
paren, despite their initial gains, can 
be traced back to the inability of Ger 
man infantry to keep abreast ot 
the armored divisions. Tanks broke 
through every obstacle, but their gains 
could not be consolidated o1 exploited 
as thev were unsupported The Ameri 
cans now hope they could avoid simi 
track-laving cargo 


carriers and armored infantry vehicl 


lar dislocations 
cs 
would allow the rest of the Army to 
keep up with the tanks instead of hav 
ing to be pulled back to wait for the 
rest of the Army 
Special to the London Observer 
and SATURDAY NIGH) 
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—Jim Lynch 


President of Canada’s 


JET STREAM EXPERT: P. D. McTaggart-Cowan 


branch of the Royal Meteorological Society, shows where the jet stream blows. 


CANADA'S BIG BREEZE 


Jet Stream Winds Sometimes Reach 
Speeds of 300 Miles Per Hour 


Existence of the jet stream was first 


LAST FALL. smoke from forest fires 





raging in Western Canada began to theoretica propounded by Dr. Car! 
do some strange things G. Rossby. head of the meteorology 
It spread clear across the ¢ departme e | ‘ Ch 
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In our hemisphere, under normal instruments were broke 
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SIMPSON’S. Presents 


THE STONELAIN 
COLLECTION 


from 


The Associated 
American Artists Galleries 


Crafted in the mood of today! Stonelain is an exciting 
achievement in high-fired ceramics, combining stone- 
ware’s durability with porcelain’s texture. The group 
effort of twenty-seven American artists, painters and 
sculptors, each piece of Stonelain is hand crafted and 
individually signed by its designer. Shown in Treasure 
House and exclusive with Simpson’s in Canada. 


Tune to Simpson's Friday Night Broadcasts of the Toronto 
Symphony Pop Concerts over the Trans-Canada network 
of the CBC. 


SIMPSON STORES LOCATED IN TORONTO, LONDON, MONTREAL, HALIFAX, REGINA. MAIL ORDER HOUSES IN TORONTO, 
REGINA, HALIFAX. VANCOUVER. ORDER OFFICES AND AGENCIES FROM NEWFOUNDLAND TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


quently encountered in the middle of 
‘Canada’s heaviest flying belt. A sum- 
mary of the various papers turned out 
on the jet stream was published recent- 
ly by P. D. McTaggart-Cowan, presi- 
dent of the Canadian branch of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, who 
collected data on its physical prop- 
erties. 

Also interested are the RCAF and 
the National Research Council. Air 
force jet fighters have repeatedly en- 
countered the stream. Many writers 
have speculated on the military possi- 
bilities of the jet stream, and its pos- 
sible value to commercial flying. Some 
have written of the possibility of pick- 
ing up the jet stream as a tail wind, 
thus adding up to 300 miles per hour 
to the speed of the aircraft, aiding air- 
craft in making surprise attacks. 

Although meteorologists admit the 
possibility, they tend to discount such 
speculations. Under certain conditions, 
the stream may circle the globe. Far 
more usual, however, is a series of 
short streams, which may meander 
considerably. Forecasting the exact 
position and direction of the stream is 
still in the experimental stages, al- 
though increasing in accuracy. 

Similarly, it is extremely doubtful 
whether the jet stream will be of much 
use to commercial airlines. Plane 
schedules could not be made up based 
on the jet stream with any accuracy. 
Depending on the direction the planes 
fly, east or west, they might arrive an 
hour late or early, both undesirable. 

A far more important factor must 
be considered by planes bucking the 
jet stream. On the Atlantic run, for 
instance, planes may have to fly a 
“dogleg” course to Iceland, thence to 
Canada and the U.S., rather than head 
into the west-to-east jet stream 

Otherwise they would waste precious 
fuel battling the strong headwind, 
which they might meet anywhere be- 
tween the 30th and 75th parallels. 
Meteorologists still cannot guarantee 
the accuracy of their forecasts as to 
exactly where the jet stream will be 
met. 

For jets, the detour to Iceland 
would .be practically a “must.” The 
stream is encountered at just the 
level where jet fuel consumption is at 
its most economical. If they fly above 
or below the jet stream, it is at the 
cost of increased fuel consumption 

During the last war, before pilots 
knew what the jet stream was, its 
effects were encountered on some 
bombing missions. Planes which pick 
ed up the jet stream as a tail win 
sometimes arrived at their target are: 
several minutes ahead of schedule, anc 
proved sitting ducks for enemy anti 
aircraft gunners while waiting aroun 
over the target for their bombin 
mates. —H.1 


@ Apparent effectiveness of cortison: 
in treating burns opened up a new fiel 
for the latest of the “wonder drugs. 
According to doctors at Universit 
Hospital in Edmonton, injections © 
large amounts of cortisone by hypo 
dermic needle were effective in th 
treatment of several of those criticall 
burned in the Nov. 21 troop tral 
wreck in the Canadian Rockies. Us 
of the drug in the form of an ointme! 
may also save other crash survivo! 
from unsightly scars when they ré 
cover, doctors are hoping. 
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TYPES AND TYPECASTING 


James Stewart Is Right at Home With “Harvey” 
As Is John Garfield With Hemingway Film 


TYPECASTING is as old as the 
drama itself, and the system undoubt- 
edly has its weaknesses and abuses. 
Actors, particularly Hollywood actors, 
learn to hate it, and with good reason, 
since their parts are written over and 
over again, with little variation beyond 
a steady deterioration in the script. If 
they are good act- 
ors they usually 
manage to survive 
their rigid and un- 
imaginative _ parts. 
Then, if they have 
any degree of luck, 
they may find 
themselves in a pic- 
ture that rediscov- 
ers all their talent 
and _ restores to 
them all the admiration of their public. 

This doesn’t necessarily mean that 
they have escaped typecasting. It usu- 
ally means that someone has enlarged 
the original pattern for them, giving it 
play and wit and extra depth. They 
are still “playing themselves,” as their 
public has come to know them. But 
they are playing themselves at last to 
a fresher and livelier tune. 

This is what happened to Bette 
Davis in “All About Eve.” It also 
happens to James Stewart in the screen 
version of “Harvey.” 

Typecasting of this sort leaves no 
One any reason to complain—least of 
all the actor, who has been handed the 
Opportunity to make the most of the 
thing he happens to do best; the role 
in fact that sets him beautifully afloat 
in his own natural element, like a fish 
in water. This is typecasting at its best: 
there is a good deal to be said for it. 


MARY LOWREY ROSS 


FOR PEOPLE who saw Frank Fave 
in the original Broadway production, 
Actor Faye will probably remain the 
inimitable Elwood Dowd. But movie 
goers who meet Elwood for the first 
time in the person of James Stewart 
are just as likely to surrender, without 
reservation and for all time to the 
Stewart performance. 

Actualiy Elwood Dowd is one of 
those imaginative characterizations 
that would probably be almost as 
irresistible on paper as on stage or 
screen. It is Elwood himself who en- 
chants us with his serene and lunatic 
detachment from exacerbating reality. 
And then of course Elwood Dowd is 
one of those magical roles that appear 
to play themselves, the flow of lines 
and characterization emerging almost 
as effortlessly as they seem to have 
been written. 

This doesn’t mean of course that 
any competent comedian can_ play 
Elwood Dowd. I should hate, for in- 
Stance, to see it fall into the vigorous 
hands of Red Skelton. The part de- 
mands certain qualities of vague refer- 
ence, brooding affection and sham- 
bling charm; and these happen to be 
James Stewart specialties. It is impos- 





sible to imagine any other Hollywood 
actor who could so reasonably have 
evoked not only the visible Elwood 
but the invisible Harvey. 


THERE is nothing the matter with 
typecasting, as long as the type and 
the casting are exactly right, with a 
script to match. In “The Breaking 
Point” John Garfield also profits by 
the typecasting system. 

This is the screen version, with 
modifications and variations, of “To 
Have And Have Not,” a novel with 
a tough, sullen and desperate hero. 
Nobody in Hollywood is better at 
moody and violent parts than John 
Garfield, who plays the role of Henry 
Morgan as though it had been spe- 
cially written for him—as it probably 
was, though not by Hemingway. 

In the present version Harry Mor- 
gan is a veteran of PT boat warfare, 
who makes a precarious living by 
chartering his boat for deep-sea mar- 
lin fishing. From the opening se- 
quence, disaster hangs over both the 
hero and the entire film. When a 
fishing patron walks out on him in 
Mexico City leaving his bill unpaid, 
he undertakes to help a group of 
Chinese to maxe an illegal entry 
into the U.S.A. Nothing comes of this 
but further disaster. A final effort to 


TURNSTILES 


FOR THE past few vears, promoters 
of most forms of professional athletic 
endeavor have had a stock answer to 
all criticism of manners, morals, or 
methods: “Listen to the clicking of 
those turnstles! The fans love us. 
What're you complaining about?” 

There wa, a certain amount of jus- 
tification for this attitude, even though 
sceptics dia nourish the notion that 
the sporting populace had so much 
money that it would pay to see a dog- 
fight with only one dog, and that when 
times got tougher the paying customer 
might grow more discerning. 

That, or a reasonable facsimile, is 
what appears to be happening now. 

Last year in Canada more horses 
ran more races on more racing days 
than they did in 1949. Whether they 
ran just as fast or not is not a matter 
of record, but it is a fact that the bet- 
tors were distinctly slower in running 
to the nearest parimutuel window. 

Every province but Alberta saw a 
reduction in the take on wagers, and 
of course everyone knows that those 
oilmen are simply rolling in the stuff. 
The dominion-wide drop was some- 
thing over $6 million, with Ontario 
taking the worst beating. 

Since no one has so far suggested 
that there was any serious deteriora- 


HARVEY: 


readjust his finances sends him out to 
sea with a group of ruthless killers 
who have just robbed a race-track. 
The climax, as it works out, while 
only moderately convincing, is won- 
derfully cinematic. 

There is a fine moving performance 
too by Phyllis Thaxter as Morgan’s 
drudging. worried, ardent wife. Apart 
from these, however, and from the 
film’s moments of action and melo- 
drama, “The Breaking Point” is rather 
moodily underplaved, and its quality 
of toneless desperation may make you 
a little restless before the end.—Mary 
Lowrey Ross 


NEED OILING 


tion in the quality of the racing pro- 
vided, the answer here seems to be 
simply lack of folding money. 
Baseball is something else again, 
however. In a year that saw exciting 
pennant races in both the big leagues, 
attendance fell off around 15 per cent 
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GORMAN: Ottawa's in big time. 
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James Stewart captures Elwood P. Dowd's boozy dream-world. 


in the majors, and probably a lot more 
than that in the minors. 

So far as the minor leagues are con- 
cerned, the tendency is to put the fing- 
er squarely on television and, to a 
lesser extent, radio broadcasting of the 
big league games. Many major league 
moguls claim that TV is actually good 
for them at the gate (the 15 per cent 
presumably staying away to attend the 
opera) but it is unquestionably bad for 
the minors. 

The big boys in baseball face the 
same dilemma as the two big Canadian 
rugby leagues: if they let the teams in 
the lower classifications wither away, 
they're very shortly going to run out 
of players. 

The miseries which are besetting 
professional hockey have thus far 
staved out of Canada. Toronto and 
Montreal continue to draw capacity 
houses. But across the border it’s a 
far, far different story, with mobs in 
the neighborhood of 6,000 storming 
the gates in New York and Boston. 

There are those who claim that the 
explanation lies simply with the la- 
mentably poor quality of certain of the 
NHL teams, and this view is shared 
by league President Clarence Camp- 
bell, who is inclined to the opinion 
that the television angle has been in- 
lated out of all proper proportion. 


AAA OTTAWA 


OTTAWA'S bid for the Jersey City 
franchise in the Triple-A Internation- 
al Baseball League doubtless startled 
a lot of people who had the notion 
that Ottawa, even though populated 
with a majority of the country’s civil 
servants, still only had a population of 
around 200,000 or slightly under, as 
compared to Montreal’s and (Greater) 
Toronto’s rough million each. 

These people have jost sight of the 
facts that (a) the population of Jersey 
City is only around 300,000, (b) dat 
ole debbil television killed minor 
league baseball in Jersey City deader 
than a pre-election promise, and (c) 
if only one-tenth of those 200,000 
would turn out for games Ottawa's 
r. P. Gorman would very quickly be 
a much richer man.—Kim Mcllroy 
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INTERMISSION 


A Christmas in 1890 


by B. K. Sandwell 


ON CHRISTMAS Davy in the vear 
S90, mv diary tells me, | went to 


church in the morning. It 


Thursday. and my memory tells me 


Was on 


one does not note these psycho- 
oOgic experiences in one’s diary 
when one is a small boy) that it 
seemed verv odd that the horsecars 
re running in Toronto on a dav 

1 other respects Was so much 


My father 





My own gift from Pater that 
vear was Macaulay's “History of 
England” in five volumes. I still 


have it. He tempered the literary 
solidity of the gift with another 
volume, Jules Verne’s “Flight to 
France,” 
We seem to have been a utilitarian 
family, for I find | gave my mother 
an apron, . -not an un- 


generous gesture When one’s allow- 


which has disappeared. 


= is 
cost 35 cents 





was a Congregational ance was 25 cents a week and one 
minister, and we had been in Can got 5 cents for shovelling the snow! 
vear and eight months. We 
St. Marv Street. There THEN there were the totally un- 
ere e of us, two parents (who expected gifts from friends outside 
c s egin vy to be called the family. Of these the most be- 
P d M stead of Pa and loved at that time were Dr. James 
NI ‘ self and two vounge Richardson, a pillar of my father’s 
sters. We were ther compact church who lived just round the 
¢ yinas ige land corner at Bay and St. Joseph, and 
his wife. Dr. Richardson was the 
1 WAS end Upper (¢ d jail physician and one of the town’s 
( vhich was ts last ve most famous personalities. He 
) Ses King d hated to be thanked, but I know 
Sir d that the toboggan 
| S which we took 
\ out that after 
I K noon to the valley 
} of the Taddle 
creek vhich } 
through the } 
Versit\ rou ‘ 
yvehind the f S 
ent site of the 
Ro O 
Muset 1 
lO osed 
1 Se vas 
contributed by 
] Nirs Rich ( yhno 
t | | opes f 1 
s ts. presented m 
le Choy P udes 
I Alas! I had lett 
( I could p he 
) Pr J tn ! ellec 
‘ leNtIricad 
‘ I NOry ’ « 
( { AS | SET them down, these items 
Sa eX ps the toboggan ) 
seen ) st a rather cramped 
Kind of fe. It is true that we had 
ew formal amusements. We neve! 
\ ) t theatre, because the 
/ iL ( people would not have 
Ihe cinema was not 
Ml 1, Yet actually our life 
\ mped at all. or if it was 
\1 1 did not ter t. We were 
H > ely without a maid, and 
mv tat s occupation allowed him 
ood d of his time at 
} feed in those pre-tel 
| vas expected to b 
tne n case i member of the 
led sp 1 advice. S« 
fathe nd my mother 
| wa 700d d sal of 
\ ( le ridin 
id s thing whic DY Gee 
] las tO 2 
hool teach 

















OLD WORLD LOOKS TO NEW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
blankety fellows over there—jerking 
his thumb towards Whitehall—think 
they know more about building than 
we do. There was nothing wrong with 
the builders of this country, if they'd 
just give them a chance to run their 
own job. 

That’s on the large scale; the next 
day I was visiting in a small private 
home and heard the story of how they 
had just managed, after some weeks, 
to get a single floor-board through the 
Timber Controller. 


The Bane of Britain 


The reaction of publishers is one of 
sheer anguish. Their newsprint sup- 
ply, cut to the bone for vears, is to be 
trimmed again. The publisher of what 
many people regard as the best week- 
lv paper in Britain told me that he 
could get enough ads to put out a 40- 
page paper almost every week. Yet he 
is allowed only three 8-page and one 
10-page issues a month. He is forced 
to keep twice as many men ‘on his 
presses as a comparable American 
paper would employ. 

“Restrictive practices,” he said, “are 
the bane of Britain. Every report made 
by the working parties which 
gone from Britain to study U.S. pro- 
duction methods stress that the secret 
of high American productivity is the 
the workers have to 
produce more and get ahead.” 


Every dav while I was in Britain the 


have 


incentive which 


radio announced the hours during 
which the electric power would be cut 

ind these cuts ran to 30 per cent in 
The papers 


ige looming 


e country 


re IH of the — 
ere full « the coal short 


up for the coming winter. One of them 


satisfaction a blast that 


quoted with 
Aneurin Be 


{ ! t } ¥ 
1945 election to the eff 


in had let out before the 
ect that Britain 
j 


was an island virtually made of coa 


ind surrounded by fish, and only a 


had a genius for 


government which 
organization could produce a shortage 
of either! 

Now Mr had 
five vears of their own way, and car 
ried out the nationalization of the coal 
which change the 
workers’ whole attitude. Yet the short 
that millions 
worth of coal will have to 
the United States this 


which could be so 


Bevan's party have 


ndustry was to 


IS SO Severe tens ot 
of dollars’ 
be bought in 
vinter—mone\ 


much better spent on machinery to 
modernize British coal production 


Many 


Shortage, but 


the 


Impressive IS 


reasons are advanced for 


the most 
absenteeism 
clearly lack 
more. It 


noble idea that they would do this for 


the persistent high rate of 


of workers who the in 


centive to produce was a 


their own workers’ government and 
the . 


but it hasn't worked out 


because they were now “owners 


of the mines: 
tnat 


Way in pl actice 


It seems to me that, apart from all 


of Britain’s it difficulties in trading 
In a two-compartment, dollar and ster 
ling world, and with the greatest res- 
pect for the wav in which the British 
have tried to pull themselves up by 
their bootstraps, there was a_ basic 
fault in attitude Ihe Labor Govern 
ments philosophy has been this: since 
there is only a limited amount to go 


round, we will have to ration and con- 
trol things closely so that there will 
be “fair shares for all.” 

In Belgium and Germany the atti- 
tude has been quite different: take off 
the controls and rations and let busi- 
ness men, builders and workers go to 
it, and then there will be more to 
divide up. 

The result of the British restrictive 
philosophy, under which it is almost 
impossible to open a new business or 
to do anything in the direct and easy 
way, is the deep frustration of the 
business community and of a great 
many of the young people. It is sad to 
meet so many who only want to get 
away from Britain. 

The obvious question is, if so many 
British people feel this way, why don’t 
they change their government? The 
general consensus among political 
observers I met, was that they probab- 
ly would if another election were held 
now. The Government, as I saw it in 
action in the Commons, seemed rather 
tattered. 

Many teared that the Conservatives 
might return with little bigger majority 
than Labor has now—a bare _half- 
dozen seats overall—and would have 
severe labor trouble through a demand 
for wage increases, which the present 
government has tried to restrain to 
hold down export costs. 


Conservatives Gaining 


In six recent by-elections, compris- 


ing an electorate of one-third of a 
million people, as the Liberal Man- 
chester Guardian has pointed out, the 
Labor poll had fallen bv 21 per cent 


I 
rom the General Election figures and 


the Conservative poll by only 5 per 


cent 
“As opinion stands at the moment,” 
the Guardian states, “the Government 


] 


would lose quite substantially if. it 


Went to the country 


There are some who belies 
Aneurin Bevan the Labor 
Party rather like to the 
election now, go into opposition, and 
toughen up and radicalize their party 
They think that if increasing in 


e that the 
wing of 


would have 


again 
ternational tension made a strong case 
for a new coalition government, Bevan 
crv “Ramsay MacDonaldism’ 
| lead his followers into Oppos! 
tion. That mav be 
port that the Commons, as I observed 


would 
and stil 


but I can only re 


it during the big foreign affairs debate 


early this month, gave an impressive 
display of 


The 


remain 


unity in facing a crisis. 
British, I 
staunch in 


have no doubt, wil 
the trying time 
There is none of the talk o 
neutrality that Vou hear in France anc 
Germany. But having never quite fel 


ahead 


got the last war over, 
can't believe that they are physicall 
or psychologically capable of makin 


that thev had 
ot) 
ll 


another effort on the same scale in th 
vears directly ahead 

Spoken o1 unspoken, it is accepte 
in Britain as in Western Europe thi 
North America, who 
suffered neither bombing nor occupée- 
tion in the last war and whose physical 
and moral resources were less strained, 
will have to lead the way in the new 
effort to defend the West 


the people ot 
I 





JOSEPH 


THESE were his thoughts as down the long, dark road 
With gentle hand, the weary beast he led. 

“She seems so calm. I wonder if she’s cold. 

I cannot tell for she sits straight and proud 

And never lets complaint break through het 

Willed into silence by her valiant heart 


Oh, Mary, you're so beautiful! Your hair 
Is like dark wings spread out across the stars 
And even in the shadows of the night 
Your face shines whitely like a starlit flower 
All radiant and pure—and more than these 
Your soul and heart as well are passing fair 
I'm so unworthy of your loveliness 


She shouldn't have to travel at this time, 
But tax they will, so taxes | must pay 
And thus to Bethlehem we turn our steps 
and la 
1 room and bed! 


For it is law ws One must obey 
If only I can get 
So many folk have hurried on ahead 
Although at noon we journeyed with a crowd 
We're all alone upon the road at last 

And every inn by now will have its guests 
Yet Mary 
Come, little donkey, 
It is a precious burden that you bear 


s ill and must have place to rest 


swiftly, but with care 


She must be very tired. Yes, I can see 
Her gallant head is bowed upon her breast 
Her brave voung mouth is drooping piteously 
God! She is crying! 

‘Mary dearest 
Here, let me hold your hand 
Don't try to hide your tears 
We'll soon be there. There’s only one more hil!.’ 
Great Lord, she is too frail to suffer thus 

And I'm so helpless. What am I to do? 

O grant us strength and courage in this night 
And, harder, keep our faith in Thee alight 

Here is the inn! I'll knock upon the door 

‘Hark Mary. Someone comes. [Il lift you down.’ 


‘Good sir, we need a place to spend the night 


please; it isn’t far 


I understand 


No room you say, but see how tired we ire! 
My wife is ill. We can’t lodge in the street 
Her hour is nigh, and we have come from fa 
We'll pay you well—if you will only search 
Is there not some small corner? Anything! 
Oh, thank you, sir. My dearest, they are kind 
But there is just a stable for your King’ - 


MARY 


THESE were her thoughts as down the long, dark road 
The little donkey stumbled wearily. 

“The stars are very far away tonight 

Gleaming so coldly, proudly, each so bright! 

They leave me too alone with the bleak wind 

And make me feel ashamed of suffering thus 

\nd feeling that my pain is everything F 
While they have shone serenely dow n for 
Upon this little world . 

But I'm afraid—afraid of what my vision meant 
I'm sure I am too young to bear a King. 

My son a King! What would I do with Him! 


An ordinary baby I could love, 


aeons 


but such a One— 


ve no wisdom in great kingly things 


And Joseph 
Although he’s good 


Surely Joseph Is too poor 


a word against his name 


tell thea \ r } 
e he world how fine 


inv speak 


jeered me still he 
rt me 
Him 


t and kind he is 


does he | E’en his tongue 


nal Ne t r > 
ind quiet to me ilone I cannot fear 


ous-hearted, 


Must we go on forever down this road 
And throt 
On God 
And fie 


Forgetful would I be of ache or fear 


this darkness thick with endless pain? 
I could only rea t 


warmth 


h a bed 


ind comfort there 


And peace alone Is that a lant 
Say! Are we nearing Bethlehem at last? 
Or does the lantern beckon bright and glow 
Inly because wishing makes it so 
h, mother, mother, how I w: 
g arms to hold f 

> me strength to bear this tortured 
I'm just a little 


m irl so far from home 
And lost and weeping, mot , In 


the dark 


Please, won't you take me back? I want to rest 
Sut no—the Lord has planned 

That I br forth His King, 

He does not care—or does not unders 

My God, just listen, hearken to my pl 


implore, cry up this prayer to Thee 


I 
It’s b too long a way, too hard a fight 
I your Saviour of the World 


JEAN LITTLE 








FEMININE 
iia 

and FANCY 
m RIRFLY 


by Bernice Coffey 


WITH A FEW EXCEPTIONS Canadian women 


seem to have small talent for hitting the headlines 
Certainly there are no counterparts in this country 
U.S.’s colorfu Perle Mesta of Fleur 
Cowles who raised a lot of dust in the publishing 
business before her Flair abruptly died on the vine 
The few who do have a talent for newsworthy 
C e regarded by their sister Canadians with 
ndulgent, or wholehearted, admiration. But the 
colorful exceptions can be counted on one hand 
with, n « finger or two to spare 
Does it mean then, that Women in this country 
ve and ability? The record of the past 
denies that, for they have won their full 
S f awards and distinctions. Thev just don’t 
seem to have the knack of being colorful, too 
No, they didn’t make headlines, but perhaps 
now is as good a time as any to see what Canadian 
were up to during the past year. For 1950 
is the halfway mark in a century that has wrought 





Bill Dennet 
VANCOUVER’S Alderman Anna Sprott: “No 
wonder women are mad .. . situation, intolerable.” 


protound changes in the life, way of thinking and 
approach to living of every woman. 

The most universal, most vexatious problem to 
plague the housewife was the cost of living. Be- 
ginning of the year Canadas’ sky-rocketing cost- 
of-living index stood at 161.0. During the year 
t has shown no signs of climbing down out of the 
stratosphere. As of November | it stands at 170.7. 

Alderman Anna Sprott, Chairman of the Social 
Service Committee of Vancouver City Council, 
expressed the feeling of most women. Writing for 
the Edith Adams section of The Vancouver Sun, 
Alderman Sprott said, “Women, the purchasing 
power of the nation, are naturally deeply con- 
cerned over the ever-mounting spiral of food 
prices. Nowhere does the high cost of living hit 
them so vitally as on food. ... No wonder women 
ire fighting mad, knowing the country is rich, the 
resources unlimited, and the whole situation in- 


cP 
ONLY woman in House of Commons, Ellen Fair- 
clough of Hamilton, Ont., won by-election for PC. 


—RCN 
CONGRATULATIONS: Rear-Admiral E, R. Mainguy, Flag Officer Commanding Canadian Special Serv- 
ice Squadron, and ex-exile Mrs. Per Waaler with E. J. Garland, Can. Minister to Norway, Mrs. Garland. 


Food, of course, is the most vital item. But price 
rises on practically everything she bought made it 
more necessary than ever for the housewife to use 
all her intelligence and ingenuity in spending the 
family income. And this despite the tact that the 
pay envelope, or salary cheque, brought home by 
the breadwinner was in all likelihood larger than 


it had ever been before. 


MANY more married women tound it necessary 
to find work outside the home to supplement the 
family budget. 


In Canada this vear there are more than 
1,000,000 working women 
the country’s entire working force. And about 60 
per cent of all working women are married. De- 
partment of Labor officials report that if all mar- 
ried women whose husbands are working were 
withdrawn from the labor market there would be 
depression almost overnight. There is not sufficient 
labor force without the women to supply the buy- 
ing public, and withdrawing of their pay cheques 
would create a serious falling off of trade. One- 
third of the hospitals in Ontario would have to 
close if the married nurses were to all quit prac- 
tising their profession, Ontario Minister of Health 
Phillips has stated. 

Out of every 100 women workers . . . married 
84 work to support themselves and 


. Or 20 per cent of 


and single... 
their dependents, eight to pay for special projects 
such as a home, and the remaining eight to add to 


income. 


CANADIAN women often are scolded by other 
Canadian women for their reluctance to enter 
politics. To be sure, the record of their contribu- 
tions on the national level has been comparatively 
insignificant. It may be that the scoldings have had 
an effect or, more likely, that Canadian women 
only now are beginning to acquire confidence. 
There are encouraging signs that more women are 
prepared, either to take part in public life them- 
selves, or to support those who do. This year, 
though, slender, attractive Ellen Fairclough who 
won the Hamilton riding tor the Progressive- 
Conservatives, remained the only woman in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa. Cairine Wilson 
and Iva Fallis are the only women in the Senate. 

But on the municipal level there is a decided 
increase in the number of women who have been 
able to convince the electorate that they are good 
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people to have around. This has been 
especially marked in elections held in 
Ontario during the past month. 

Witty, trigger-minded Dr. Charlotte 
Whitton made a bid for Ottawa’s 
Board of Control—first telling 
women’s organizations she would 
stand only if she could count on their 
support. She got that support and was 
returned at the head of the list—first 
time a woman has ever sat on Ottawa’s 
civic council. Miss Whitton made no 
election pledges, said she was not “a 
promising woman.” Had she been 
such, she “probably would have been 
married 30 years ago.’ 

Thriving Barrie, Ontario, up there 
on the shores of Lake Simcoe, chose a 
woman mayor for the first time in its 
history. And the durable Mrs. Ann 
Shipley was returned as 
reeve for the ninth time 
by the electorate of Teck 
Township near Kirkland 
Lake, Ont. All over Ontario 
(see Distaff, p. 28) more 
women than ever before 
had won seats as aldermen 
and as Board of Education 
members. Yes, it looks as 
though Canadian women 
after 30 years of the fran- 
chise are beginnig to try 
their wings. 


EARLY this year a large 
group of women set out to collect a 
large sum of money, and they've al- 
ready passed the halfway mark. The 
Imperial Order Daughters ot the Em- 
pire established a Dominion-wide 
fund to raise a minimum of $100,000 
to purchase Queen Mary’s carpet for 
Canada. Queen Mary has specified 
that the money is to be used to help 
relieve England’s dollar shortage. 

During the past months Mrs. L. B. 
Smart, IODE National Vice-President, 
travelled with the carpet on a five 
weeks tour of the larger western cities. 
Mrs. K. I. G. Drope, First National 
Vice-President, accompanied the car- 
pet to the eastern provinces including 
Newfoundland. Mrs. R. M. Walkey, 
National Organizing Secretary, took 
the carpet to Montreal and the eastern 
townships. 

The magnificent carpet (10°2” by 
69”, English 18th Century design) 
which will never be profs ined by tread 
of a footstep, has been viewed by 
thousands of Canadians. 

Queen Mary’s Carpet Fund now ex- 
ceeds the $55,000 mark. When the fi- 
nal objective is reached the carpet will 
be presented to the National Gallery 
in Ottawa. 


A LITTLE band of ex-Canadian gir!s 
went into battle against the Canadian 
Government—and won. They had 
married Norwegian fliers, then dis- 
covered that any Canadian who had 
married a Norwegian before 1947 had 
lost her Canadian citizenship. Some 
of their children, born in Canada, 
were Canadian citizens. But the moth- 
ers were “outsiders.” Ruth Waaler 
(Mrs. Per Waaler) formerly of Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan, and Toronto, be- 
came one of the organizers in the 
battle to have Canadian law changed. 

Championed by E. J. Garland, Ca- 
nadian Minister in Oslo, the brides 
began an overseas fight that was to 
stretch out over a two-year period. 





Good news of their victory coincid- 
ed with arrival of three ships of the 
Canadian Navy . the Magnificent, 
Huron and Micmac . in Oslo’s har- 
bor. With their husbands in tow, Can- 
ada’s exiles clambered aboard to drink 
“Skol”—Norway’s national toast— 
with their fellow citizens from home. 

The housing shortage which has 
been irking everyone, was solved for 
two women at least. Madame St. Lau- 
rent will be first chatelaine of Canada’s 
official residence for its Prime Minis- 
ters in Ottawa. The house will be 
ready sometime early in 1951. For- 
merly one of Ottawa’s fine old Vic- 
torian mansions, the new residence is 
beautiful though not pretentious. The 
address, 24 Sussex Street, next door 
to the French Embassy, probably will 
become as well-known as 
No. 10 Downing Street. 

And Mrs. George Drew 
is first chatelaine of “Storn- 
oway,’’ the large grey 
stucco home with red roof 
and white’ shutters on 
Acacia Avenue, in Ottawa's 
fashionable Rock- 
cliffe. “Stornoway” (cost, 
including renovations, $75,- 
000) was secured by a 
group of Canadian citizens 
as a permanent residence 
for the Leader of His Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition. 

There was another “first” when the 
Hon. Rose Maureen Alexander, 18- 
year-old daughter of the Governor 
General and Viscountess Alexander 
became a working girl. Any morning 
she may be seen leaving the 75-acre 
Government House grounds—to catch 
a Streetcar for Cowntown Ottawa and 

job as a stenographer. 

This year the Bureau of Statistics 
came up with some intriguing and 
encouraging information for Canada’s 
bachelor girls. The amount of husband 
material is said to be increasing. 

In other words, as the unromantic 
Statisticians put it, the “excess of males 
over females in the 10 provinces of 
Canada increased still further in 1949 
over 1948. That goes for both married 
and single men.” 


NO ONE born in the turbulent twen- 
tieth century has ever really known 
what it is to live in a world at peace 
with itself. And as the outlook in Asia 
grew more menacing, women every- 
where wondered whether the old, 
dreadfully familiar pattern was about 
to be repes ted. 

Many women who had served in 
World Wer I]—others, too—speculat- 
ed whether women’s divisions might 
be re-esta lished as part of the coun- 
try’s accelerated defence preparedness 
program. The women’s divisions were 
disbanded after the war. Many people 
felt that the build-up of women’s divi- 
sions of the three services in a reserve 
category would give Defence Head- 
quarters a pool of trained women re- 
servists to draw on in the event of an 
emergency. It is rumored that a plan 
to revive, in a reserve category, the 
women’s forces now has “gone through 
a number of stages.” 

Many events, many influences have 
touched the lives of Canadian women 
in 1950... many more than can be 
enumerated here. And now we are 
about to begin a new year. What will 
the record be in 1951? 


KNIFE AND FORK sandwich is another way of serving turkey. 


Concerning Food: 
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Recipe below. 


Encore for the Turkey 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


COLD sliced turkey is wonderful stuff 
to eat for one or two meals but after 
that a change of fare is in order. The 
carcass of the bird is the troublesome 
item, too big for most refrigerators to 
house comfortably. Much better to 
take it in hand early some morning 
and carve and disjoint it to suit your 
plans. Store the meat wrapped in foil 
or wax paper in the freezing compart- 
ment and serve it forth in some other 
guise at a later date. The carcass, of 
course, is ready for the soup pot and 
here’s a recipe for a fine soup. 

This is a somewhat glamorous ver- 
sion but one which obviously can use 
any leftover vegetables in place of the 


+ 


fresh ones suggested. Heat 3 quarts 


of water and add 

Carcass of 1 turkey or 2 chickens 
2 ducks 
large onions quartered. 


= 


large carrots peeled and sliced 
stalks of celery diced 

tbsp. parsley chopped 

bav leaves 

alt and pepper 


Wty tow ty to 


Any leftover gravy and stuffing 
(not too much) and | tsp. MSG (mo- 
nosodium glutamate). Simmer for 
about 2 hours. Strain into bowl. Let 
cool to room temperature and _ re- 
frigerate overnight. Next day remove 
fat from soup and reheat. Add water 
if the stock is too concentrated. To 
this add 


1 box frosted green peas, cooked 
13 |b. mushrooms sauteed in butter 

6 sprigs parsley finely chopped 

6 sprigs watercress finely chopped 


Heat to boiling point, reseason if 
necessary and add '2 cup sherry be- 


fore serving. 


Turkey Sandwich Loaf 


This is a knife and fork sandwich 
which will fit in nicely for substantial 


evening refreshments. Serve with po- 
tato chips, jellied cranberry sauce and 
celery curls. 


2 hard cooked eggs, chopped 

1 cup chopped or minced cooked 

¥4 cup sweet pickle relish 
turkey 

'y can (10 oz.) condensed cream 
of chicken soup 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Combine all ingredients 


Trim crusts from 12 slices of bread 
and cut in half to 
Place 6 ages of bread close together 
on cookie sheet or hei 0 serving 
platter. Spread with turkey filling. Top 
with layer of bread. Repeat until there 
are 3 layers of filling and 4 layers of 
bread. Brush top with 2 tbsp. soft 
butter or margarine. Bake in moderate 
oven 375°F about 15 minutes until 
lightly browned. Transfer to warm 
serving platter (if necessary) and pour 
over Sauce made with remaining 2 
can of soup and '4 cup milk heated to 
boiling and 2 hard cooked eggs, chop- 
ped or sliced. Yield: 6 sandwiches. 


make 24 pieces. 


ere 
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feminine in their gentle tones, 
offen touched with crispness, always lovely. . . 


from a collection of under-the-sun beauties at Eaton’s 


Mle iis: Me ear e oan 


TON'S ... CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 








Distaff: 
PULLING THEIR WEIGHT 


@ December elections rolled up quite 
an impressive list of Ontario ladies 
who made the political grade. Last 
week we mentioned a number. Now 
new ones are added. There’s Mrs. 
Nellie Carter, the first woman in 
Orillia to be elected an alderman. 
Then there’s East York Township’s first 
woman council member, Mrs. Walter 
S. Taytor. She decided to run when 
her husband announced his retirement 
from the Council this year after seven 
years’ service. Mrs. Walter thought 
she would like to “sort of carry on the 
Taylor tradition.” To Mrs. Thelma 
Field also goes a first woman on the 
council honor. She won a seat in the 
Aurora election. 


@ Right in the election limelight was 
Barrie, Ont. They decided to elect 
their first wom- 
an mayor, Mrs. 
Marjorie H a m- 
il t o n. Mayor 
Marjorie has 
been an alderman 
for three’ years 


and has been dab- ‘ 
bling in politics f 
since 1936 “| 





—Telegram 


M. HAMILTON 


based my cam- 
paign on cour- 
tesy, cooperation and progress,” she 
said. Pre-election excitement for the 
new Mavor included the arrival of a 
grandchild. Mrs. Hamilton is a widow, 
with three grown children. 


@ Then the ladies won two Reeve- 
ships. Mrs. A. C. McKenzie becomes 
Reeve of Beaver- 
ton and Reeve Ann 
Shipley successful- 
ly won her ninth 
re-election in Tech 
Township, which 
administers the 
municipal affairs of 
Kirkland L a ke 
Reeve Ann entered 
. —CP politics 12 years 
ANN SHIPLEY 
ago on the school 
board, went on to serve on the city 
council and then ran for Reeve. Prior 
to the 1941 contest she received four 
acclamations: has had to fight since 
then but “as a person, not as a 
woman,” as Reeve Ann always insists. 
And Mr:. Dorothy Hague became 
Deputy Reeve of Swansea (suburban 
Toronto) by acclamation 


y 





@ The Basil Horsfall Memorial Fund 
scholarship has been awarded to Lor- 
raine Foreman, Vancouver. This 
scholarship was established by the 
Civic Theatre in memory of Basil 
Horsfall, a founder of “Theatre Un- 
der the Stars,” to aid a promising 
member of the TUTS chorus 


@ She's going to be in pictures! Jan- 
nine Dube Fluet of Ottawa is to start 
work this January in a Quebec Produc- 
tions film. She’s acted since she was 
four; was named best actress in the 
1948 Regional Festival and received 
honorable mention in the Dominion; 
has her BA from Ottawa University 
and is studying English from husband 
Clement, a government translator 
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ALS 18 GNOMES 


THE CBC’s SKYROCKET 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


would he choose? Naturally, he would 
choose the opera. Baseball, signori, 
the baseball is too difficult to under- 
stand. But enriching, he would shrug, 
who can tell? Which should produce 
a moral. 

The didactic vein of Wednesday 
Night tends to mar the quality and the 
inspiration behind the Series. Is it not 
possible to present the programs in 
such a way as to respect the dignity 
of the listener—be he mass-conscious 
and the dignity of 
the work produced? If there are lis- 
teners to the Wednesday Night who 
are listening to learn (and this is 
very probable), can they not be left 
to fend for themselves? The didac- 
tic element, as practised by the CBC, 
smacks ot apology for the program 
and of condescension to the mass lis- 
tener. It also represents a cynical dis- 
belief in the valuable purpose of the 
Series, the presentation of fine work 
uncompromised. 

Of course the rigors of national 
service force the Corporation to con- 
ceive of the country as a boarding- 
house in which there is only one radio. 
Hitherto it has not always been free 
to consider the interests of one group 
at the of the interests of 
others for longer than an hour at a 
time. Since an average “Night” takes 
about four hours, the CBC undoubted- 
lv feels that some attention must be 
paid to majority demands, especially in 
those areas where nothing but the 
Prans-Canada network is heard. But 
the didactic approach does not satisfy 
these demands. 

The listeners (e.g.. residents of Flin 
Flon), who object to the CBC’s inter- 
est in the minority taste, are hardly to 


or class-conscious- 


sacrifice 


be won over by 
curing of mental flaws by psychiatric 
treatment presupposes that the patients 
want to be cured. But blanket detrac- 
tors of the Wednesday Nights are 
conscious of the need for 
treatment. In areas were indifference 
rather than objection is the rule the 


Series can win audiences purely on the 


“psychology.” The 


scarce] V 


merits of good programming. And 
good programming does not result 





from the CBC’s entertaining right 
hand pretending unawareness of what 
its didactic left hand is doing. 

The other approach cited in the 
earlier article, the presentation of pro- 
grams difficult to justify even on ar- 
tistic grounds, is not so easy to elimi- 
nate. Though it suggests a further con- 
fusion about just who is listening (and 
thus represents a potential danger), no 
one can cavil at the comparative 
rarity of its occurrence. There is un- 
doubted!y no program that does not 
appeal to someone. This attitude sug- 
gests a confusion only in terms of 
content; it is therefore not nearly so 
destructive as the confusion of ap- 
proach implied in the didactic spirit. 
While the occasional error on aesthe- 
tic grounds tends to limit the appeal 
of the Series the didactic attitude 
greatly limits the appeal of the artistic 
work itself. 

[he art-quality of a work cannot 
be distorted by the wrong approach 
but its possible (and real) use-value 
can. Therefore if this ultimate in vul- 
garity creeps further into the 
then the “other belief in 
radio as a vehicle for higher amuse- 
ment is even weaker than before. 


LAST WEER’S Wednesday Night hap- 


pened to be an opera: Verdi's “Rigo- 


Series 


audience's” 


letto.” It was beautifully produced and 
well sung by top CBC soloists and with 
a masterfully precise choir. It repre- 
sented an ideal Series’ program, done 
without 


or pill-sugaring. It ac- 


without) compromise — and 
handtaking 
complished a purpose in giving the 
“other audience” something outside ot 
the general sphere of broadcasting and 
it carried with it no message that this 
mass listener ought to 
hear. The proaucer, Gibbs, 
gave us a short intermission talk which 
had a small smack of good fellowship. 
But his evident authority over the pro- 
duction and the what 
had gone before prevented irritation 
on the part of those who found the 
dosage of opera not only painless but 
actually enjoyable. And why not this 
attitude always? Why not let the pro- 
gram do the work? Must it be a ve- 
hicle for betier citizenship? 


was what the 


Terence 


excellence of 


: 
| 
qi 





—Toronto Art Gallery 


“BLACK TABLE and Rubber Plant” by Jacques de Tonnancour: CBC guinea pig. 





“I BELIEVE I'll open my Christ- 
mas present now,” I said. “Just a 
minute till I get a corkscrew.” 

When I came back with the cork- 
screw and glasses Miss A. was sit- 
ting low in her chair staring gloom- 
ily into the fireplace. a 

“Well, cheers,” I said, pouring 
two glasses of her dandelion wine. 

“What's there to for?” 
Miss A. asked. 

“Oh, lots of things,” I said. “The 
Christmas season. The sun_ has 
come out. Lulu is expecting kittens 
in February. And Mr. St. Laurent 
has just laid fifty-to-one that we 
won't have a World War for three 


cheer 


years.” 
Miss A. picked up her glass 
“You know perfectly well,” she 


said indignantly, “that the politi- 
cians are dragging us to the edge of 
the abvss. ° 

“Nobody's dragging — 
us,” I said. “The edge 
of the abyss has been 
Our permanent ad- 
dress for years. You 
get used to living any- 
where.” I took 
ot her dandelion wine. 
“Whew!” I said. 

“Its rather good 
this vear.” Miss A. 
said. “Absolutely non- 
intoxicating, but it’s a 


' 
t 
wondertul thirst 


a SIp 


quencher.” 

I was conscious ot 
a sudden alarming glow 
heat you notice more than the hu- 
, “Whatever did you 


“It's the 


midity,”’ I said 
put into it?” 

“It’s just the usual recipe,” Miss 
A. said. “Only I threw in a couple 
of handfuls of raisins and a few 
other little things for flavor. I took 
them out later.” 

We sat before the fire, sipping 
our Christmas cordial; and before 
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long Miss A.’s eye began to 
brighten. 

“After all, 1951 is just ahead of 
us.” she said. “A broad unsullied 


page in which much of hope to 
humanity may yet be written. Na- 
tions may yet learn the folly of in- 
sulting each other’s representatives, 
misinterpreting each other’s mo- 
tives, jamming each other’s radio 
programs, and burying their heads 
in the sands of national prejudice.” 


I LOOKED at her suspiciously. 


“You mean the Western Nations 
should recognize Communist 
China?” I asked. 

Miss A. recklessly refilled her 
glass. 


“Mavbe we should 
Communist China and maybe we 
shouldn't,” she said. “Maybe if we 
just ignore it, it will go away.” 

“You mean Communism is just a 
bad habit,” I asked, “like nailbiting?” 


recognize 
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“Possibly,” Miss A. said judi- 
ciously. “In any case I'm sure we 
tend to exaggerate our difficulties. 
The human ‘spirit will survive. I 


have the greatest faith-in the human 


spirit.” 
“You hadn't fifteen minutes 
ago.” | pointed out 


“Fifteen minutes ago? I don't re- 
member,” Miss A. said dreamily. 
“Anyway I'm convinced that every- 
thing is going to turn out all right. 
Sometime. perhaps sooner than we 
think, the Russian people will turn 
their Possibly a 
Titoism will 
Maoism perhaps, or maybe 


against leaders 
form of 
China 


Wuism. Don't you 


spring up in 





| SHOOK mv head. The curious 
Miss A.s ¢ 


t depressed me almost as 


effect of hristmas brew 
was that 
much as it exhilarated 
= = her. As her spirits rose 
‘ts In a we 
“T certainly don't.” 
| said. “I think mvselt 
we're tottering on the 
“Wio's tottering? I 
am not,” Miss A 


lightly, 


said, 
springing up lis 
and then sitting down 
again rather 
“You'll see, bs 


vear thev ll move the 


abruptly 
next 





edge ot the aovss, by 
special resolution of 
the Security Council, 
tance from civilian areas. Or maybe 


to a safe dis- 


thev ll fill it in with resolutions 


from last vear’s Security Council 


Meetings.” 


“IN ANY case I see no grounds for 


pessimism,” she went on, her 
I 
things will 


eves 

glistening. “Wondertul 

happen when the intelli- 
1 


W ell 


problems - 


human 
gence really goes to work 
s sorts of 
inflation, 
will learn to sav no, 


learn to sav ves, and 


solve all 
alcoholism, nationalism 
Drunkards 
bankers will 
Mr. Malik will turn his veto in to 
the Security Council. And we'll 
probably check the spruce bud 
worm and the woolly caterpillar, 
and isolate the virus of the common 
cold.” 

She tipped the rest of the dande- 
lion wine into her glass, and then, 
getting up suddenly, came over and 
held it under my chin. 

“Just to see if vou like butter,” 
she said giggling. 

1 saw her into a taxicab, finally, 
and she waved at me from the win- 


dow. “Merry Christmas!” she said. 
“It is going to be a wonderful 
day!” 


“Merrv Christmas,” I said with- 
out much hope. I knew she would 
feel terrible in the morning 
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Christmas Spirits 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce Keforts 


Growth in Commerce, A¢riculture, 
Industry Aids National Defence 





























| 
@ President sees Canadians facing three major tasks: 1) to integrate economic 
stability with military preparedness; 2) to co-operate internationally to 
mitigate the basic causes of world unrest; 3) to expand our world trade. 

STANLEY M. WEDD, President, The discovery to date of the four | many implications and much to com- JAMES STEWART, Vice-President 
addressing the Annual Meeting of — hu: lion tons proven reserves of | mend it. and General Manager, commenting 
Phe Canadian Bank of Commerce in I stern Canada will place Preparedness Programs on the Bank's operations during the 
loronto, said in part: ( L among t world’s top ranking Rorithe hick tne-in ourhistock: this. (pase Scan, cata aapact: 

cease Phe dev Se ' vear witnessed the meeting of Parliament 
ry f events that we ha re ey Sa ee eee for the purpose of considering an exten : 
; : tal me t . ¥ © ( st \ How ve military program unaccompanied raniti subst intial progr s of the Bank 
| ‘ t er, the ¢ CU 1OK Che Tawa ya by a declaration of war. The suppl in the past year by way of the 
\ mentary budeel which evolved tron) growth in assets and earnings 1s 
y meeting Was sienifeant in that it br reflected in the eighty-fourth annual Bal 
( A t t t vear Hore lence Gate stocuk “Gurr spons ance Sheet now before vou. (Highlights 
Manufacturing bilities as a member of the United — of the statement are reproduced below 
hos ' + Ssnmnrtant hreancnes ations t also ¢ i our role as me : 
on tai slow snatiauorsinlly iar Na . a on Paxation 
Car inufacturing industry 1 signatory to the h Atlantic De ; : 
Pact On the tax program Mr. Stewart said: 
In the light of existing conditions, Apart from the fact that taxation must 
fiscal) provisions of this supplh raise the revenues necessary to finance 
I budget might best be deseribed much of the defence program, taxation 
: Oct ‘ 1949 Ss precaut ir ind the extent t Nn general is an important fiscal 
( ption of electmeal energy Which they may have to be expandes for “siphoning off” purchasing 
5 eauc determined by the outcome { While the tax structure should 
g ‘ ( ( u W ( ing i it assist i train 
dant Near eahert world now finds itself. The total com tionary tendencies, vet at the same time 
We eg pos . mitment for defence is approximatels t should not hamper or retard 
. TT one illion four hundred at VETAM NECe 
International Trade eh a oer ee a : Pip ees equiren 
] 5 a fia : es } 1 det ar, r about eight | . 
| é Our rp} f the estimated Gross National Product Under certain economic conditiot 
two hundr Military Integration ee ee 
lh, wT sa vea the The signing of the Washington Agree Cee gat sh a Se eae fe = a 
| 1 1 1935-39 1 {f eve larger ment bw Canadian and American repr saa aoa k ere eae 
| : : > : ; age ; : roe ' s Se dee te St soe ‘ n our planning. | know 
General Economic Patterns yea been sentatives does more than reiterate the rtain quarters the excess pro 
ae 43 , 1 ephace heit of fifteen) milhor principles contained in the Hyde Park | sac. cei aati sai eae 
Declaration of 1941. The new Agree ara, ed er oinia ies aed terrae eee 
Phe bility Canada t cu I ment reathirms the principle of co-ordina ieee &: ; co ee hema co : 
fence purchasing and allocation ; ees te 
gy ¢ DN _ ncreast ot iterials between the two counts es oa is . 3 aflatio o 
t t | ( I Otal i t 1 
tal t ; \ furtt l tl nk equa 
D \ ire con ft 
Secs aed ae : shane anid a: tant ing t ich 
. : 1 on al : ; oO sa i 
The Free Dollar ae of v i 
] of ae LE ! t po ‘ 3 ' 
| t } es I Se evel encourayemer 
. vel e avolded, } 
( the er { 1949 amounted a expanding new businesses and ind 
‘ ehitsto rs, Oh achich: thi rhe Outlook £ ane BERR PA Ine bnGea a 
f ie haiee say We enter into a preparedness program termed ence protits well might 
y ‘ y . . Las} by Ameri I iH t condition tar different trom those cr inate against the sn 
gt ‘ ‘ S continue ttractiven of the early davs of World War Tl. We ndustries. m of which reau 
, ( n it tI } wht know that manpower and resources ar il capital to expand their 4 
] ut ind co uel the ipment and produce need 
St t re aes lt tion of protits is, after all, 
on is be to cause the best methods of capital ex 
Should we be on the verge 
i \ rece week ive st 1 to I provra id tl rit 
( ie uNnct ithe ul ) len SerTLOUS CO tion sl 
y \ Undoubted t e maj isk | en to setting the of tl 
t ( to ensure ce 1At1O I eco poration income taNXn at ensibl level 
ul t oe he long run this might well be a 
° Ire engender | t ULL CO-Operatlo venue-raising arrangement than 
Agriculture e Of the d , tance towards the mitigation of | ‘oie ak dee 7 : fits t 
\ | i vation of e application of % excess profits tax, 
i { t asic Causes ol eo ang Wall nd At the ime time this policy could avoid 
Vestment ' O Te expansion of trade whi ( the Wweaknesse the inflationary 
mal nce Of Our Well-being potential inherent in an excess protits tax. 
| recl vy objective et the 
1 sho i ind courage in fac Staff 
( { A e in ing } ; ifticult problems that It is again my privilege to express my 
( ‘ t i tt course of our history, 


thanks to the staff for their co-operation. 
Phe all-round increase in’ the Bank's 
business which has taken place is indica- 


ANNUAL STATEMENT HIGHLIGHTS tive of the team-play that exists in all 


1949 COMPARATIVE FIGURES 1950 branches of the Bank The growth 


cg of the Bank as shown by the Balance 
5 i h \ 1 . | 
Mining n $ Thousands Sheet is not something that just hap 





$1,646,320 Asset $1,755,317 pens —it represents hard work—and the 
802.413 Securit & 23,003 rowre made during the past vear is a 
525 I 1 | $77,274 tribute to the lovalty of the staff and to 
52 i | Dep 1,623,713 their constant vigilance in the interests 
&&0). O87 S oe Accaunt 000.622 of the Bank and the public we serve 
540.939 ( pri Ages 605.657 I cannot) speak too forcibly in this 
12 899 \ | Credit 63.372 respect—and in taking this opportunity 
2 IF \ rts 1015 ol expressing my appreciation to. the 
i members of the staff 1am sure | am con 
( ,.000 I) t 3,000 


e veving to them the thanks of all the share 
616 ( Forwar 1,015 holders as well for their praiseworthy 
05 Bal Presfit Li Account .. are 4,720 contribution to the welfare of the Bank. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 






































Chalk River: The Atom and Industry 


NRC Lets Reporters Into Its Atomic Research Plant 
They See Designs, Processes, Peaceful Uses 


by Martin Ross 


CANADA'S PART in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy was recently 
revealed to the public through a party 
of newspapermen who were shown 
over the National Research Council's 
establishment at Chalk River, Ont. 
SN went along, and benefitted from 
the painstaking and patient explana- 
tions offered by Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, 
President of the NRC; Dr. David A 
Keys, Vice-President in charge of the 
Chalk River plant; and Dr. W. B. 
Lewis, the English-born scientist who 
is responsible for all the scientific re- 
search on atomic energy. 

The revelations were not sensation- 
al. They consisted principally of de- 
signs and processcs. Because the Ca- 
nadian Government has ruled out 
work on atomic bombs at the Chalk 
River plant, the revelations were not 
exciting in that respect either. The 
common reaction of some 30 Cana- 
dian, British and U.S. newspapermen 
who were shown through the plant 
was one of confusion. What goes on 
at Chalk River may be an open book, 
but it’s in very technical language. 


NRX 


Heart of the Chalk River plant is 
the big nuclear reactor known as 
NRX (see cut). It stands in a huge 
building like an airplane hanger. It 
looks for all the world like a giant 
tank, 34 feet high and 34 feet across. 
There is nothing to hear, nothing to 
see and nothing to smell. The scien- 
tists say this is what happens: 

176 uranium metal rods are fixed 
in a big tank, and the tank contains 
“heavy water”. (Heavy water is one 
part in 6,000 parts of ordinary wa- 
ter. It's produced in Canada at Trail, 
BC.) 

The object of the heavy water is to 
slow down the billions of neutrons 
which come flying off from the ura- 
nium, and start rushing around at a 
speed of 10,000 miles per second. 
Evervone is very concerned not to lose 
neutrons, which are readily 
“captured” by most substances. So 
the vessel is surrounded by a wall of 
graphite, one of the few substances 
which reflects neutrons instead of cap- 
turing them. To protect the workers 
from radiation, there’s a wall of eight- 
foot concrete round the outside. 


these 


This mass of neutrons flying round 
like crazy represents a lot of power. 
The designed power level of NRX, 
Chalk River’s scientists say, is 10 mil- 
lion watts. An official release adds, 
with official caution: “This power has 
been exceeded.” That's an awful lot of 
power to keep shut up in a tank. Says 
Dr. Keys: “It would eventually reach 
explosive” proportions if the reaction 
were not controlled.” The way they 
control it is to put in rods of cadmium 
and boron. These do exactly the oppo- 
site of the graphite: they are specially 
good at capturing the spare neutrons. 
By sticking them in or pulling them 
out, you can speed up or slow down 
the reaction.If you put in enough of 
Last week’s explosion was in a= small 


pilot plant in the chemical storage area of 
the project. It was not in the reactor 


NRX: Inside, 






































176 uranium metal rods, heavy 


them, you can stop it altogether. 
Whatever vou do, there's a great 
deal of heat generated. The pile is kept 
cool by water from the Ottawa River 
and bv air from the northern skies 
Hearing of all this heat going to 
waste reporters asked why it couldn't 
be used for power. There was no rea- 
son in the world why it could not, 
the experts said. “We could produce 
power right now. The only trouble is. 
expensive that it 
wouldn't be an\ good to anybody a 
According to Dr. Kevs: “We may ex- 
pect pilot plants. in which a few kilo- 


it would he so 


watts of mechanical or electrical pow- 
er will be developed, to be in opera- 
tion within five or perhaps ten vears.” 

Betore power-houses can operate 
economically on a few pounds of nu- 
clear fuel, vou’ve got to have contain- 


waler, and atomic activity 


—Nationa! Research Coun 





—cp 
CHIEF of Atomic Energy Control 
is NRC President C. J Vackenzie. 


ers that can stand up to high tempera- 
tures and high pressures: and the 
trouble its that steel or anv other of 
the bombardment of the 

What. then, do the, 


nuclear reactor? They 


the strong metals couldn't stand up to 
neutrons. 
get from the 
*t three things: 
plutonium, a fissionab Ye material and 
therefore a fuel: neutrons, which still 
need a lot of study: and isotopes which 
already have practical applications in 
industrv and medicine and agriculture 


as Well as research 





One of the things about the atomic 
nuclear reactor that distin- 
guishes it from a block of concrete, 
These are 
tubes looking rather like the butt-end 
of a big gun barrel which obtrude 
trom the reactor. Into them the sci- 
entists put samples of whatever ma- 
terial they want to make radioactive. 
In one tube which goes vertically right 
through the middle of the reactor, the 
samples are bombarded by 60 million 
million (sic) square 
centimetre This, sav the 
experts. is the highest flux density ob- 
tained in anv reactor in the world. 


nile ir 
lie OF 


is Its 18 “self-serve units” 


neutrons per 


per second 


Close Look 


Now, take a look at one of the 
samples that has come out of the pile. 
It's a tinv capsule enclosed in a neat 
little aluminum ball. And it’s so radio- 
active that it has to be handled with 
tongs from behind a lead screen, and 
quickly popped into a big lead con- 
tainer his is an isotope, or it will 
be when the chemists have done their 
work on it 

Chalk River has already produced 
32 different isotopes out of a list of 
79 which it says it’s prepared to make. 
It ships out between 30 and 35 a 
month. Dr. A. J. Cipriani, who is a 
medical doctor besides evervthing else, 
seemed particularly interested in the 
medical ones, and he wrote some of 
them down for SN’s reporter. Carbon 
14 is specially useful tor doctors as 
a tracer in the human body Phosphor- 
us 32 is used in the same wav for 
blood diseases such as leukemia and 
polvevthaemia vera 

lodine 131 is used for treatment 
and research into thyroid diseases. Co- 
balt 60 is used specially for making 
radiographs of castings. It has a pene- 
trating gamma ray and shows up in- 
ternal faults in the metal. 
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French Canada Buys Words 


Books, Slanted to French Canadians, 
Are a $1 Million-a-Year Business 


by Margaret Ness 


REPUTEDLY one of the highest paid Jean Trueland is President of La 
women executives in Canada is Mrs. Societe Grolier Quebec Limitee. The 
Jean Trueland. She tapped over $1 parent Grolier’s is a U.S. firm with 
million worth of business last vear 20 main offices, including three in 
from books French Canadian Canada (Montreal. Toronto and Van- 
slanted and printed in Quebec couver) and sub-offices. The Montreal 





office has its own directors and offi- 
cers; decides new projects in confer- 
ences with the head office in New 
York and with the Toronto office. 
Such a consultation is necessary be- 
cause the launching of a new book 
means a considerable investment that 
might affect the whole Grolier set-up. 

Grolier’s are the publishers of 
Grolier’s Book of Knowledge. At first 
they owned only the English rights 
in North and South America and the 
French rights in France; acquired the 


French rights* for the Americas in 
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available 


immediately 


your cement requirements 


can be filled by our 
dealers NOW 


@ The increase in productiy e capac- berta, 


ity of our plants has reached a 
point where it ts possible for us to increase 


fill all demands in all parts of 1,000,000 


Canada promptly. 


our western 


barrels 


where we are building an 


extension to our plant which will 


output by 


This 


per year. 


construction is also scheduled for 


completion in 1951. 


We are building a completely 
new cement plant in New Bruns- 
wick, which is scheduled to come 


into Operation in June 1951, This 


plane will produce 800,000 barrels 


annually. 


Furthermore, another new addi- 


is underway at Exshaw, AIl- 


tion 





MOPITREAL 








SALES OFFICES: QUEBEC 





duction by 60° 


i) CANADA CEMEN 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY BLDG., PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


This new expansion programme, 
coupled with previous additions, 


will have increased our cement pro- 


since 1946. It is 


confidently expected that this in- 
creased output will result in an 
adequate supply of cement for all 


construction purposes, 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 








CALGARY 





WINNIPEG 





1919. But the French version didn’t 
include anything about Canada nor 
any articles of ‘particular interest to 
French Canadians. 

Mrs. Trueland had entered Gro- 
lier’s Toronto via a business career 
that included time with Bradstreets, 
a wholesale hardware company, and 
a phonograph company. After three 
years as Secretary to the Manager of 
Grolier’s Toronto, Jean was put in 
charge of the collection department. 
In 1923 the Montreal office detached 
itself from Toronto and Jean was sent 
to Meéntreal. 





Trueland died. “I should hi ite to live 
those few vears over again,” says Jean. 
a lot.” What she learn- 
over Grolier’s Mont- 
At first her managership was 
regarded as temporary. But times 
were hard, sales low and Grolier’s did 


wet T lez irned 
ed Was to take 
real. 


not replace her. Then in 1949 a new 
company was formed in Montreal and 
Mrs. Trueland elevated to the 
Presidency, the only woman in the 
Grolier chain to hold such a position. 

Jean is modest about the title. “Be- 
doesn’t actually mean 
much,” she says. But figures belie her 
words. Grolier’s books in the French 
language sell to a higher per cent of 
population than in any other part of 
Canada. A few years ago the New 
York office sent out sales quotas per 
various offices. A 


Was 


ing President 


population to the 
cup for the highest sales per popula- 
tion was also offered to spur on sales 
The next two vears Grolier’s Montrea 
exceeded their quota and won the cup 
Grolier’s dropped the competition. 
It’s a mistake, says Jean Trueland, 
to think of French Canadians as non 
number of ago this 


readers. A years 


Italian 
company still 


*An Italian company owns the 

rights: the original English 

Chinese rights. 
CONTINUED ON NEXT 


has the 


Notman 
JEAN TRUELAND 

This was the year Montreal brought 
out its own French edition ot The 
Book of Knowledge. It was done in 
collaboration with professors of the 
University of Montreal and edited by 
Msgr. Olivier Maurault. 

In 1926 Jean married George True- 
land, the new Manager from Kansas 
City. A son was born in 1928; twins 
in 1931. The following year, in the 
depths of the Depression, George 
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BUSINESS ANGLE 





THE doctors are always telling us 
that it’s worry, not work, that kills. 
How good, then, to be a business- 
man in times like these! Once more, 
it’s the politicians who will have to 
do the worrying about whether to 
make war, and the military strate- 
gists about how to make it. The 
businessmen, in contrast, will have 
only to produce, which is what they 
do anyway; a defence program 
merely channels their production, 
gives them plenty of directives, 
provides an assured market for 
everything they produce, and may- 
be subjects them to a little pressure 
about production dates, and some 
additional taxes. 

To the manager who has become 


a controller, the easement must 
seem almost miraculous. But he 
knows, too, that controls create 


their own troubles, through suspen- 
sion of normal demand-and-supply 
adjustments, and that these will 
eventually be all the more difficult 
to dispose of because of the long 
period of incubation. That is, he 
knows it if he’s an efficient busi- 
nessman; if he’s not he may rather 
be aware that he tends to do better 
under the producing and marketing 
conditions of Government control 
than when operating competitively. 
Because there are a great many 
of this kind, there comes to be a 
widespread reluctance to part with 
controls. And because of the mal- 
adjustments which controls develop 
and nourish, the economy, as such, 
is likely to be in a sad state at the 
end of the period of emergency; it 
always appears that private enter- 
prise is unable to cope with the 
effects of these unbalances when 
controls are removed. So there de- 
velops a popular demand for some- 
thing approximating the Socialist 
State. The idea is to have the State 
guarantee benefits (wage  mini- 
mums, job tenure, old age pen- 
sions, health services) which the 
less efficient feel are all too inse- 
cure under private enterprise. 


The Great Defect 


But unfortunately the provision 
of these benefits by the State seems 
to promote inefficiency. There are 
a thousand attractive features in 
National Socialism, but also one 
demerit which outweighs them all, 
and that is its lack of incentive. 
Somehow most of us seem to need 
some sort of stimulus to do good 
work, the stimulus of fear or hope. 
Why should we put forth more than 
a necessary minimum of effort, it 
we personally will gain nothing 
thereby? 

This is much more than an ab- 
stract consideration, for the very 
reason that we are now embarking 
on new controls (immediately on 
materials, ater probably on prices, 
wages and even employment) inci- 
dental to the rearmament program. 
Thus we shall have another dose 





The Happy Businessman 


of the economic artificialities that 
have already made so much trouble 
for us, as now evidenced in labor- 
management disputes and sharply 
rising prices. 

A noteworthy feature of our post- 
World War II life (surely influenc- 
ed by Government controls and 
welfare legislation) is the now more 
casual attitude of most workers to- 
wards their daily tasks, as compar- 
ed with pre-war. In general, work 
is less carefully done than it used 
to be. One of the results is that 
industry is plagued by the amount 
of “make-good” replacement it has 
to do. This, of course, means high- 
er Operating costs and waste of 
materials. The experience of many 
purchasers of new automobiles is 
typical; they tend to find that be- 
cause of engineering improvements 
the cars far out-perform the models 
of years ago, but also that they 
have been carelessly put together, 
so that operating failures in the 
first months of use are common. 


Less In, More Out 


We thus have the anomalous sit- 
uation that at one and the same 
time labor is putting less into the 
productive system and taking more 
out, in the form of wage increases, 
better welfare provisions and short- 
er working hours. Economically 
speaking, the on.y means of doing 
this over any long period of time 
is through constant improvement 
of the machines used in production. 
This depends upon a high rate of 
capital investment, and ordinarily 
this in turn depends upon the pros- 
pect tor profits. But today, or rath- 
er in the cond.tions now opening 
up, it will depend to a very large 
degree upon the policies of the 
controllers particularly on the 
extent to which, in a period of 
scarcity, supplies are apportioned 
between “essential” and 
sential” industries. 

Ottawa is very conscious of in- 
flation, and of the part to be played 
by consumer industries in providing 
a flow of goods that will relieve the 
pressure on prices. It is to be hoped 
that the labor unions are equally 
conscious cf their responsibility for 
maintainin and increasing produc- 
tion. Canada, with the rest of the 
Western world, is now facing its 


“non-es- 


greatest trial, and to come through 
successfully the Government will 


need the most loval cooperation 


from everybody. 


P. M. Richards 


—John Steele 
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FRENCH CANADA 


CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGI 
was the case in the small villages. But 
today French magazines and the 
French radio network are reaching 
into more and more homes. French 
Canada is avid for reading matter. 
The first vear Jean took over after her 
husband’s death, sales stood at $70,- 
OOO. Then last year came that more 
than $1 million worth of sales. 
English Jean banked on this increas- 
ing French-Canadian interest when 
she took a gamble and persuaded Gro- 
lier’s to let her translate Lands and 
People into French. Called Pays et 
Nations, the first edition rolled off the 


presses in 1936. 
New Move 


Then in 1942 Jean suggested that 
they might do an original encyclo- 
pedia. Fred Murphy, now Chairman 
of U.S. Grolier’s, came to Montreal to 
discuss the suggestion. He and others 
of the firm felt that French Canada 
would eventually be anglicized: didn’t 
think Grolier’s Montreal should put 
out the money. Jean took him driving 
along the south St. Lawrence shore. 
“I'd given up trving to sell him on the 
“I was just showing 
him the country.” But they stopped at 
a 300-vear-old church. Murphy sud- 
denly saw that what had remained 
unchanged for 300 years was likely to 


idea,” she savs. 


stay. He agreed to publishing the en- 
cvclopedia. 

It took five vears; is the first truly 
Canadian major encyclopedia; is in 
ten volumes. There were 300 French 
contributors, mostly French-Canadian 
Sets are even being sold in Europe 
and the U.S. 

With the success of the Encv« lope - 
die behind her, Jean turned to the pub- 
lication of a Year Book. The first issue 
was this year and plans are to make it 
an annual book. Then just last month 
Jean and Grolier’s Montreal saw the 
latest of their French books in print. 
This is a quick reference book of facts 
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THE ECONOMY: Pressures Mounting 


DESPITE Ottawa's go-slow policy on 





forma preparedness commitments, 
larger Canadian involvement in West- 
ern rearmament seems to be assured 
b President Iruman’s “state of 
emergency speec From now on, 
the pressure of rearmament on Cana- 
d s ss will increase rapidly as 
esult of ) the demands that the 
U.S. defence program will make on 
Canadian-produced — strategic — mate- 
S alumi 1, nickel. copper, lead 

ne. etc.) and (2) the seeming cer- 
t tv that Canada’s direct participa- 
tlon in the Western effort will soon be 


scaled upwards. to a level probably 
close to that of the U.S. itself 


more pressure on 


There wi Ne } 





CANADA: On the agenda, Trade 
Minister Howe had 3 supply problems 


t 





prices is We is ON Materials, man- 
powe nd tact icity, and Mr 
Abbott n SOK ye forced to retreat 
from his stand against formal price 
ind wage controls. It is true that the 
1 States. M Trur indicated. 
Ww ittempt to re mn “voluntary” 
controls Dased or fair Wage and price 
standards” established b the Econo 


Agency, but the 
trouble experienced with price in 


n r ih > 
nounced y Gren- 


eral Motors and Ford seems to indi- 
cate that mandatory controls will 
have to be resorted to. And such con- 
trols in the U.S. would do much to 
compel their use here. If labor is 
asked to abide by “tair wage stand- 
ards” determined by a Government 
agency, it will certainly demand sharp 
limitations on prices. And, important 
as labor’s attitude is, the pressure of 
other factors (materials, inadequate 
capacity) will increase relatively. 

Further cut-backs on construction 
and other projects not connected with 
defence may be expected from Ot- 
tawa. 


Policy: 
STEEL-ALUMINUM 


IF C. D. HOWE’S mission to Wash- 
ington had been for the sole purpose 
of arranging an aluminum-for-steel 
deal, there was good reason for pessi- 
mism as to the outcome. U.S. alumi- 
num companies had — successfully 
blocked their Government's accept- 
ance of the offer of Aluminum Co. of 
Canada to deliver 200,000 tons of it 
to the U.S. stockpile over a period ot 
years (SN, Nov. 28, Dec. 5, Dec. 12). 

Actually Howe's 
three-fold one involving, besides raw 
materials generally, steel and alumi- 
num, but not as a combination. The 
most urgent point was, of course, steel. 
Most of the | million tons which Can- 
ada normally imported from the U.S 
Was a ty pe that was not produced in 


Canada. It was not so important that 


mission Was a 





the imports of steel be increased as it 
was that the supply of this kind of 
steel be maintained. Canada was not 
producing it herself, and would be 
stopped cold if she could not keep get- 
ting this tvpe of steel from the United 
States 

Steel controls scheduled for Can- 
ida at the beginning of the year would 
be far stricter than those now operat- 
ng in the U.S. This would make 
Canada’s case for continued steel sup- 
plies much stronger! 

Aluminum was on the agenda too, 
but the Trade Minister was not trying 
to sell the U.S. on Alcan’s offer. The 


Government had regarded that as a 
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TRENCHE DAM: 


private transaction, and had stayed out 
of it. The results of the offer, however, 
changed the picture. When the U.S. 
Government turned down the Cana- 
dian company’s offer, it had to show 
it could increase domestic aluminum 
production. The method was to sub- 
sidize expansion of domestic —pro- 
ducers’ facilities even though the re- 
sults would not be as good as they 
would have been if the Canadian com- 
pany’s offer had been accepted. 
What worried Ottawa was the long- 
term result of this policy. High-cost 





Wide World 


U.S.: On the agenda, Commerce Sec- 
retary Sawyer had aluminum problem. 


U.S. domestic production might be 
justified as a means of increasing sup- 
ply of a scarce and vital metal, but it 
was inconsistent with the spirit of 
U.S.-Canadian economic agreements 
and with the long-term objectives of 
U.S. trade policy. And even from a 
short-term view, the present U.S. 
aluminun: policy was precluding the 
best use ot North American resources 
for a combined war production effort. 

Washington, which was under fire 
from many domestic aluminum users 
over its policy, had clearly indicated 


willingness to talk aluminum. with 
Mr. Howe. 








—Shawinigan Water & Power 


The reservoir contains over 10 billion cu. ft. of water. 


Hydro: 
MORE POWER 


DESTINED to serve Quebec industry, 
including the future titanium mines 
in the northeastern part of the prov- 
ince, and the smelter at Sorel, Shawin- 
igan Water and Power’s Trenche De- 
velopment (potential of 325,000 
hp.), was officially opened last week. 

Irenche is 35 miles north of La 
Fuque, Que., near the junction of the 
St. Maurice and Trenche rivers. 

Speaking trom his offices in Que 
bee City, Premier Maurice Duplessis 
gave the signal that started millions of 
cubic feet of water surging through 
the first of five turbines. A second wil 
be completed within a few weeks and 
the remaining three are to be installed 
during the winter. 

Said the Premier: 
achievements have made sure 
the establishment in Quebec of tw 
new and important industries: the Qu 
bec Titanium Mining Development 
and a new and very important refine: 
at Sorel.” For these developments, 
added, Quebec Titanium has alread 
spent over $30 million “which ben 
fits largely the province of Quebec 

Before the last turbine is installe 
next spring, the dam, powerhous: 
transformers and powerlines will has 
cost in the vicinity of $40 millior 
almost one quarter of this went in 
wages for the 2,000 who live in a ter 
porary town near the site. 


These 


Transport: 


STARTING POINT 
BY THE END of the week the last 


chapter on Canada’s rail strike w 
being written. The decision of the arb 
trator, Mr. Justice Kellock of th 
Supreme Court of Canada, would be 
binding on both parties. It would settle 
the issues between the non-operating 
railway trades and railway manage 
ment; it would not, however, mark the 
end of the railway trouble. It would 
be, instead, a starting point for: !) 
pay scale of the operating railway 
trades; 2) freight rate increases. 
Both matters had been simmering 
while the arbitrator reached his deci- 
sion: the decision would affect the 














amounts involved in each case. The 
pay demands of the operating trades 
were not expected to cause any 
trouble. Railways had made up their 
minds to the fact that the operating 
trades would want to keep the differ- 
ential between their pay scale and that 
of the non-operating trades. What the 
arbitrator awarded the non-operating 
trades would determine the amount 
the operating trades demanded. 

Railways had warned that the high- 
er wage bill would have to be met by 
higher freight rate charges. This would 
be the cause of the most trouble. 
There were many issues involved in 
the freight rates controversy. There 
were also as many opinions on those 
issues as there are economic areas in 
Canada. The hot political point arose 
from the variations among areas in 
Canada in the rates the railways charg- 
ed. Generally, where the railways had 
competition they had adjusted their 
rates to meet it. Thus in the prairies, 
where there was little competition 
from truckers, and none from water 
transport, rates had been relatively 
higher than they had been in Ontario 
and Quebec where the railways were 
faced with more competition. 

Broadly, freight rates debates cen- 
tred on two questions: 1) Should 
freight rates be paid by those who 
benefit directly from the services of 
the railways on a what-the-traffic-will- 
bear basis, or should they be regarded 
as a sort of tax levied on those best 
able to pay? 2) Trucks, planes and 
pipelines are now competing with 
trains. In various fields, the services 
of each are necessary, but there is 
not enough business in Canada to sup- 
port all of them at the same time. 

These, and related points had been 
wrangled over for vears. New freight 
rate increases were likely to bring 
them up again. And coming at a time 
of increasing costs everywhere else, 
higher transport bills would be bitterly 
resisted. 

Where the increases might fall was 
indicated by CPR President W. A. 
Mather in a speech to the Canadian 
Railway Club last week. He was talk- 
ing about rate variations too. Rail- 
ways, he explained, had been able to 
offer low freight rates on low-valued 
commodities because they could 
charge high rates on high-valued com- 
modities. Lately, however, other forms 
of transport had been cutting into the 


—CPR 


CPR’S MATHER: An_ indicator. 


high - valued commodity business. 
Mather put his solution as a question: 
“Is it too much to suggest that the 
shipping and consuming public [with 
the now cheaper rates for higher- 
valued commodities] can well afford 
higher rates on low-valued commodi- 
ties, cates more in line with their pro- 
portionate share of the cost of build- 
ing, Operating and maintaining the 
railways ...?” 


U.S. BUSINESS 


Policy: 
PRICE OF SPEED 


IN SPITE of their natural wealth, 
North American countries were strain- 
ing their resources. The tight supply 
was not so much an indication of fun- 
damental material shortage as it was 
the result of the need for speed. 
Amounts that could be put into pro- 
duction now were what counted. 
With the emphasis on speed, the pres- 
sure On raw materials “in being” was 
enormous as was reflected in the dec- 
laration of a national emergency in 
the world’s wealthiest country. 

How far would the declaration af- 
fect U.S. business? Would it, for ex- 
ample, preclude machinations such as 
those that stopped the original Cana- 
dian aluminum offer from being ac- 
cepted? Or was it more a psychologi- 
cal move to make Americans, as pro- 
ducers and consumers, resigned to the 
material restrictions which seemed to 
be increasing in number and severity 
each week? 


“USE” RESTRICTIONS 


AT THE end of last week, restiictions 
on use of metals on the “critical” list 
(aluminum, copper, zinc, nickel) were 
in the cards. The National Production 
Authority. which was still held up by 
a lack of staff to implement the restric- 
tion orders, was expected to move to- 
ward the use restrictions within the 
next few weeks. 

For the present, however, the NPA 
did not plan to ban production of 
such end-use products as motor cars 
and home appliances which were con- 
sidered unimportant to the defence 
program. Instead, it was forecast, the 
Goverrment would ban or place ceil- 
ings or the use of the strategic metals 
in specified non-essential goods. No 
such control was planned tor steel so 
tar. 

In the beginning NPA would at- 
temp: to hold its restrictions on end- 
uses {o products where substitution for 
critical metals was possible. But this 
seemed to be more a hope than a 
promise. 

The end-use regulations may be pat- 
terned after the “M” orders of World 
War IL when, for example, aluminum 
was prohibited for use in containers, 
packaging, cans and collapsible tubes 
with suggested substitution being 
glass, paper and plastics. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 
JUST BEFORE the Korean crisis, 


American big business had high hopes 
that its campaign against the excess 
profits tax would be successful. 
Through press, radio, and lobbies, 
business had stressed a major argu- 


ment against it: the excess profits tax 
discouraged efficiency at a tinie when 
efficiency was the main weapon in the 
fight against inflation. Business had 
argued, too, that the definition of ex- 
cess was unfair to it. The high cost of 
replacement made depreciation allow- 
ances in income tax inadequate. The 
difference had to be made up from 
profits. This reduced the margin of 
“excess” considerably, a fact that ap- 
parently was not recognized by pro- 
ponents of the tax. 

The reverses in Korea, however, 
quickly undid the work of months in 
building up opposition to the tax. With 
public support of the tax growing 
with the casualty lists, the House of 
Representatives passed a bill calling 
for an 85 per cent tax on all profits 
above the average for the last three 
years. 





—Miller 


STERLING'S GAITSKELL: A cheer 


U.K. BUSINESS 


WITHOUT CRUTCHES 


WHEN the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Hugh Gaitskell, announced that 
Britain could get along without further 
Marshall aid, British pride expressed 
itself by cheers in the House of Com- 
mons. The announcement, however, 
did not come as a surprise. Early in 
the week there had been rumors that 
less U.S. aid would be required 

The earlier belief was that Britain 
would undertake her $10 billion, three 
year rearmament program without 
American help. It seemed like a re- 
markable improvement in the strength 
of sterling in a very short time. When 
the $10 billion program was first set 
out early in the fall, the British had 
insisted that U.S. help, to the tune of 
$112 billion, would be required, It 





still was, after all. 

Marshall aid to Britain had amount 
ed to nearly $2.7 billion during the 
three years the scheme had been in 
operation. On a unit basis it meant 
that every family in Britain had re- 
ceived about $150 at a cost to the U.S 
of $50 per family 

The program was not terminated. It 
was suspended and could be put back 
into operation if that became neces- 
sary. But it was not likely it would 
have to be reinstated. The conditions 
which had been largely responsible for 
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Britain’s recent rapid recovery were 
likely to prevail for some time. The 
U.S. need for sterling area raw ma- 
terials had poured dollars into the 
sterling pool, and serious shortages in 
the U.S. indicated the pouring would 
continue. 

But dollar help for British rearma- 
ment would keep on. The U.S. was 
convinced that sound economies for 
her North Atlantic Treaty allies were 
as much a part of Western defence as 
was the manufacture of guns and the 
training of men. To ensure that war 
preparations wouldn’t undermine the 
good done by Marshall aid, the U.S. 
already had a $5 billion fund set aside 
to help western European countries 
build up their defences. 

With touchy issues, such as the 
recognition of Red China, ruffling 
British-U.S. relations, it would be 
politically easier for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to put U.S. money behind British 
defence plans directly than indirectly 
through Marshall aid. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 








At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held today the following dividends 
were declared: 

On the Preference stock, a_ final 
dividend of two per cent in respect of, 
and from earnings for, the year 1959, 
payable on February 1, 1951, to stoc! 
holders of record at 3 p.m. on Decem 
ber 29, 1950 

On the Ordinary Capital stock, a 
final dividend of four per cent (one 
dollar per share) in respect of the year 
1950, payable in Canadian funds on 
February 28, 1951, to shareholders of 
record at 3 p.m. on December 29, 1950. 

The Directors point out that net 
earnings from railway operations for 
the year continue to show rove- 
ment over last year; three per cent of 
the dividend declared today on the 
Ordinary Capital stock is attributable 















to railway operations and ¢ per cent 
to income from other sot 

The interim dividend declared in 
August last was attributable to income 
from sources other than railway oper- 
ations and the total dividend r th 
year is thus at the rate of six per 
‘ent, one half from each sour ‘ 

In recent years the declaration of 
the final dividend has not been made 
until after the close f the vear to 
which the dividend In iture 
so far as may be ssible in an- 
nouncement in respect of a final divi 
dend will be made before the se of 


the year 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 


Montreal, December 1, 195 





M°SCOLL FRONTENAC OIL 
COMPANY LIMITED 









“PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 
NO. 18” 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend 
of $1.00 per share bei the rate of 4 
per cent per ann clared on the 
4 uative Stock of McColl- 
Frontenac Oil C 
quarter ending Decer 
January 20th, 1951 hol 
at the close of business on Dec 
1950 
By Order of the Board 
FRED HUNT, F.C.IS 








Limited for the 
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to 9f record 
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INSURANCE 


““ALLUREMENT”’ DOCTRINE 


BURIED in a recent court judgment 
was a statement that may prove en- 
couraging to insurance companies and 
policyholders alike. It may even set 
a precedent, or at least prove to be a 
turning point. 

In this particular case, a child was 
killed while trespassing on church 
property on which there was a trench. 
In finding that the child had entered 
the trench deliberately, the court ruled 
that the child was a trespasser. True, 
the trench was an allurement, but the 
court felt that the doctrine of allure- 
ment had already been pushed too far. 


The doctrine of allurement has al- 
wavs been a knotty one, and certainly 
one that has caused considerable con- 
tention. One of the best definitions of 
the allurement doctrine, or attractive 
nuisance as it is sometimes called, is 
given by Spell, in Public Liability 
Hazards: 

“[It] imposes a definite duty upon 
one who creates or allows to exist on 
his or another's premises, or in a pub- 
lic place, a condition which may rea- 
sonably be apprehended to constitute 
a source of danger to children. The 
duty is to take such precautions as a 
reasonably prudent person would take 
to prevent injury to children of tender 
vears who it is known are accustomed 
to resort to the location or who may, 
by reason of something there which 
may be expected to attract them, come 


there to play.” 


Child's Play 


The doctrine of allurement was first 
promulgated in England in 1841 and 
the precedent established was early 
recognized in this country, and the 
U.S. A child climbs into an unattended 
car on a hill and releases the brake 
with consequent disastrous results. A 
building under construction, an un- 
watched piece of moving machinery, 
the climbing of a tree adjacent to high 
tension electric cables, an unprotected 
ditch, these and others have time after 
time been held by the courts to con- 
stitute an attractive nuisance. It not 
infrequently happens that third party 
liability also enters the picture. 


Insurance men who have read the 
court’s decision in the case cited at the 
beginning of this article have stated 
that it represents a step that is long 
overdue. Courts and juries, they point 
out, are notoriously sympathetic to- 
child. Whilst in 
igreement that the child who tres- 
inalogous to the adult 


it was felt that, far too 


wards an injured 


passes 1S not 
who trespasses 
frequently, damaces awarded were out 


‘ 


of reasonable proportion 
\ policy embodying clauses which 
children on one’s 


would not cover 


premises would not, of course, be of 
much use. The policyholder is en- 
titled to full protection at all times 
One judge in the United States pretty 


well summed up the situation when he 


expressed the view that “one might as 
Well try to dam the Nile with bulrush- 
es as to keep children away from water, 
and to construct a boyproof fence 
would tax the inventive genius of an 


Edison.”—Douglas R. Weston 





—Garnhum 


HAPPY ENDING TO PEI STORY 


SATURDAY NIGHT'S “Prince Edward Island: It’s a Treasure Island, 
Too” (SN, Dec. 5) was well received in the province, according to reports 
of newsstand operators and laudatory comments from scores of subscribers. 
The writers were George V. Fraser, of Charlottetown, who prepared the 
initial story and gathered the material, and Assistant Editor Melwyn Breen 
of SN staff, who handled the research and rewriting involved. Leather- 
bound copies of the issue were prepared tor Government leaders. The 
presentation ceremony is shown above. Left to right, holding the souvenir 
copies are Prince Edward Island’s Premier J. Walter Jones, Lieutenant 
Governor T. W. L. Prowse, and Mavor of Charlottetown B. Earl Mac- 
Donald. Looking on from the far left are Curtis Distributing Company 
representatiy e J. Smallwood, who made the presentation, and writer George 
V. Fraser. 
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Brain-Teaser: 


Proof of the Pudding 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS with the Ukrainian 9,5,3,4,1,4) 
5. Put the Khan in ) 
/e, gave up. But what a 


here! 5 





6. Trying to es 









10 's riske rs. prove 1 to be one i noise inside! 
11 tS 4) ‘ 7. He has added to Santa's drawing power 
12 a under his hat 7) 















at times 8, 31 and 9. 16's parting benison. (3,5,2,5,3) 
13. Lee's bi 1 9. See 8 
16. Just a minute! He played the 14 and 15. How, without moving, to be sure 
20's conscience. (4,3 of having home brew for Christmas? (5-5) 
17. It doesn't sit well on a lowbrow. (4,3) 17. He's struck on peddlers, perhaps. (9) 
i8. This always goes over! 7 19. See 27 
21. Does the C.O. claim, in a roundabout 20. An overdose of spirit is it were. gave 
Way, that it isn’t—(7) : him the Christmas spirit. (Little credit to 
24 to be cor at Christmas? (8) . the goose! 7 
26 2 ‘ ul 22. He no doubt prefers vodka to his own 
> » I 
29 LUE ‘ cocktails (7) 
30 the top off pote 7 23. But Santa is more than just a toy one! 
31 (7) 
DOWN 25. See 4 
27 and 19. But I'm a loon to be caught in 
2. State of the turkey wher (7 this position! (3,2,1 
3 > We your manners! (7 28. Retreat from the bedlam of Christmas? 
4 ou also celebrate Jan. 7 (3 





Solution to Last 


Week's Puzzle 














ACROSS 
| vet 
9. See 29 
rT] 3&3 
be. 
TA) irs 
13 and 1. Sheet f Note- 
paper 
16. Kettledrum 
21. Rose 
22. Dodges 
awe 24. Goldfish 
26 
27 
 : 
; 29 I 
so os 
3 
| i: 
- 5 
| 
8 
17. Little toe 
19. English 
20. Engines 
21. Reflect 
7} 23. Sabre 
25. Sash (137) 
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SANTA IS A WORKING MAN 


ever it is, Tom Harris, a Cornwall, 


Nurse Helen Chisholm, 


and other institutions, 
sulp and paper industry. 
puly } 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


TO STIMULATE interest in 
industrial design the National Indus- 
trial Design Committee, with 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
a product design com- 


good 


along 


are sponsoring 
petition. 

What they want is 
for any manufactured object used in 
the house or garden, or as an 
sory to the house itself. The object 
should form part of normal living re- 
quirements. 

The entries have to be made either 
for products made basically of alum- 
inum or basically of wood. Three 
prizes of $2,500, $1,500, and $1,000 
are Offered. 

Entries have to be on the way by 
March 15, 1951 to the National In- 
dustrial Design Committee, National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


a good design 


aeces- 





If TAKES something special in a man to make him a Santa Claus. What- 
Ont., papermill worker, has it. Proof 
of this stands out like a lighted Christmas tree in the expression of little 
Bobby Laframboise as he dives excitedly into Santa’s bag to get his present. 
head of the Cornwall Hotel Dieu sick children’s 
ward, supports her little patient as he gropes in the magic bag. 





Tom Harris is just one o 
Here he is, 
welding a reel cog on a paper machine. 


—Photos by Malak 


WHEN he’s not donating his services as Santa Claus to dozens of charitable 


50,000 workers in the 
and perhaps unmagic-ed, 


Seeesseceece 


unbearded, 


ANNUAL STATEMENT of Hiram 
Walker-GGooderham and Worts Ltd. 
shows record levels of sales and earn- 
ings. Consolidated sales of $343,122,- 
732 and net profit of $27,925,874 are 
reported for the year ending August 
31, 1950. These compare with $294,- 
112,709 and $23,643,669 respectively 
in the previous fiscal vear. 


IN ITS 41st annual report, the Cana- 
dian Car and Foundry Co. shows 
Operating profits of $2,505,122, re- 
duced to $2,353,270 after directors’ 
tees and executives’ salaries. This com- 
pares with $3,102,797 tor the previous 
fiscal year. Total income amounted 
to $2,476,770, compared with $3,432,- 
224 for the year ending September 30, 
1949. Net profit for the vear stood at 
$782,752, compared with $1,395,663 
for the year previous. 

During the year, delivery schedules 
were h: impered by material shortages. 
This had some effect on returns. 


1951 


WILL 
BE A 
MOMENTOUS 
YEAR 





In International Affairs, in Industry, in 
Politics, in Finance, in Science, in the realm 
of Ideas, great and exciting things will be 


happening, at home and abroad. 


To know these things is important. But to 
know why they happen and what they 
mean is more important still to thinking 


men and women. 


Week after week you will find the 
complete story in SATURDAY NIGHT, inter- 


preted from the Canadian point of view. 


Have your copy delivered to your home 
or office each week by placing your 


subscription today. 


1 year $4.00* 
2 years 6.00* 
3 years 8.00* 


*Delivered anywhere in Canada or the Commonwealth. Add $1.00 for 


each year, for delivery to any other country 


COUPON TODAY 


COOeeeaneeeeeseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeasseeeeseseasesessasans 


THIS 


Seceeeeeeeeseescessceceseseses 


MAIL 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
73 Richmond Street West, 


Toronto 1, Canada 
Please enter my subscription at once for years. 


My remittance for $ is enclosed ) Please bill me later 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Sore throats 


Nose irritations 
ll health - 





Freshen the air in your office with a 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Your office harbours a secret enemy in Winter... hot, 
parched DRY AIR (air dried out by the heating system). 

The G-E Humidifier restores needed, normal moisture to the 
air automatically ... allowing your staff to breathe easily, 
with far less risk of ill health. With vormal moisture in the air, 
both management and staff respond to the more 

comfortable conditions . .. which is reflected in better work 
all round. 

You simply plug in the G-E Humidifier — no installation 
problems. For Winter comfort see your G-E dealer now. 
Priced from $34.95 to $99.50. 





vs CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 








